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Praising No trial is ever so great that it 

God Continually. might not be greater. And surely 

we ought to be thankful that we are exempt from 

worse things, however severe our present lot may be. 

If we look at our state in this light, we shall be prais- 
ing God continually: And why shouldn’t we be? 


a 








Private Means of Church-going alone, or the hearing 
Grace. of the Bible read only in public, is 

not sufficient to keep the flame of devotion alive in 
our hearts. The man who should depend on street- 
lamps and on electricity in the city squares for all his 
light, would have a home no darker than is the heart 
of him who depends only on the public means of 


grace. The light of secret prayer, and of private. 


study of the Word of God, must illuminate the inner 
rooms of the soul-life daily, unless we are willing to 
live in darkness. 
=o 

All men become critics by turns. 
If there is one thing more difficult 
than judging the work of another justly, it is to praise 
justly the judge whose verdict is against us. To so 
become the judge’s just judge when self-interest suffers 
is the higher attainment, and therefore the finer op- 
portunity to show character. An accomplished lady, 


Judging the Judge. 


who sent a complimentary letter with a manuscript 
to an editor, received her manuscript back again with 
the editor’s letter of declination. But she also received 
it with this sentiment, which she subsequently penned 
to the editor: “It dawned on me, after I got my 
manuscript back, that it was very poor taste to send 
it and a compliment under the same cover. ... The 
fact that you did not let yourself be moved proves 
your probity.” If there is one thing better than 
the technical knowledge which .a critical judgment 
ought to show, it is personal character. 


weer 


Duty-Doing~ f @ man is doing what is wrong, it 
in Spite of Motives. is not unfair to question his motives. 
But if he is doing what is manifestly right, it is un- 
fair to have a question about the motive that prompts 
him to his well-doing. And, as in our judgments of 
others, so in our judgments of ourselves. We ought 
not to console ourselves, in any acts of evil, with the 
thought that our motives are right. But if an un- 
mistakable duty is before us, we should not stop to 
convince ourselves that our motives are unalloyed 
and commendable, before we undertake that duty. 
We might never do a duty if we refrained from it 
until we were sure that our innermost motives were 
stainless. We ought to have right motives, it is true; 
but, at any rate, our duty should be done. An earnest 
young layman, who has found joy in personal work 
for his Master in loving ministry to those whom his 
Master loves, writes concerning himself in this ser- 
vice: “ This kind of work is to me the most helpful 
of any. I sometimes fear that I am led by selfish as 
well as unselfish motives, because of the peace and 
inspiration this pastoral work brings me. But I am 
sure it is best, whatever the motive.” That is right. 
Duty is to be done even by one who cannot be sure 
as.to the absolute purity of his motive to its doing. 


Ba. 


Difficulties of NO service is more difficult than 
Voluntary Service. that of the volunteer worker. But 
its difficulty lies not so much in the actual work that 
he does, as in the dispiriting criticism and reproach 
which he continually receives from those in whose 
behalf he willingly gives his time and his energies. 
Because strict lines cannot be laid down for the 
nee. everybody is likely'to prescribe for him 
the line which he ought to follow. The standards by 
which he is judged, therefore, are as numerous as 
those who, instead of recognizing their obligations to 
him, impale him upon their multitudinous opinions. 
If a paid employee does not perform those duties 
which he has stipulated to perform, he knows what 
he may expect. It is true tliat no one ought to ac- 
cept a position, either paid or voluntary, if he is not 
willing to give the best service for which he is capable. 
But when volunteer workers have given their time 
and their labor, and have exercised their best judg- 
ment, not for personal gain, but for the benefit of all 
parties concerned, and for the good of a common 
cause which they love, they ought at least to have 
credit for their good intentions and for the personal 
sacrifices which they have made. Moreover, their 
labors ought to be made as light as possible. One of 
the sure ways of doing this is to avoid discouraging 
them by incessant criticism. Church officers or other 





volunteer workers are not likely to exercise their best 
judgment when their attention is diverted from large 
issues by stopping to consider the scores of snap 
judgments and callow opinions of those who are not 
in a position to know all the circumstances of the 
case. As Christians we recognize the duty of mutual 
helpfulness, of bearing one another’s burdens, and of 
encouraging one another in good works. For the 
opportunity to do this we do not need to go far afield. 


CFB 


Fulness of Life. 
T WAS remarked by the late Philip Gilbert 


Hamerton that life is much more vivid to some . 


people than to others. He felt it to be his own mis- 
sion to make it more vivid to his readers by showing 
them the wealth of possibilities there lies in the de 
velopment of our intellectual life, in the social inter- 
course with our fellows, in the study of human types 
different from our own, and in communion with 
nature and the works of her interpreters, the great 
artists. He was a man who sincerely loved his kind, 
and the work to which he felt called was a noble one, 
yet short of the noblest; for the great experience 
which makes the life vividest to men lay outside his 
field of labor. 

To “make life vivid ”—that is, alive to men— 
sounds like a pleonasm, and yet is not so in reality. 
In, the broader sense, we are all alive until we are 
ready for the services of the undertaker. But many 
of us in the greatest things, and all of us in some 
things, have a name that we live, yet we are dead. 
We know of the realities to which we should be alive 
only by report and hearsay. | We sometimes, indeed, 
pride ourselves on the docility with which we accept 
hearsays about them, as thus making sure that we 
shall have just the same notions of them as our teachers 
or forefathers had and conveyed to us. It thus hap- 
pens that the clearest and most vivid vision of one 
generation is passed on by tradition to become a sub- 
stitute for seeing in the next. The practice of seeing 
for ourselves, to become alive to these things, whether 
scriptures or doctrines, experiences or duties, is that 
by which the best things are preserved as living in- 
fluences. tn 

The deficiency of our vitality in spiritual things is 
seen in the way we face the trials and sorrows of life. 
The worst way is the blank stolidity which robs us of 
feeling. That is the strongest evidence of our dead- 
ness. We are as good as buried, indeed, and need a 
voice to call us out of our graves, and may rejoice 
that even this has been declared possible for us (John 
5: 28). A limb that is past feeling may well arouse 
the surgeon’s anxiety. 

But excessive sensibility to pain and grief is an- 
other evidence of a lack of spiritual vitality. It is 
not the well and strong man who feels pain most 
acutely. On the contrary, he has a certain relish for 
the lower degrees of it. He accepts gladly the effort 
needed for some athletic feat. The things which 
would torture an invalid are positive enjoyment to 
him. And this has its likéness in the experiences of 
the mind. A high degree of spiritual vitality makes 
men indifferent, and more than indifferent, to what 
would distress and pain feebler spixits, ‘The eurly 
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Christians took joyfully the spoiling of their goods. 
The Master laid commands on them as to the resent- 
ment of injuries which only a high spiritual vitality 
made it possible for them to obey. All through the 
New Testament this exuberance of spiritual health is 
evidenced. The early church had grave faults, such 
as later churches escape from ; but it overfiowed with 
spiritual life, in whose presence faults were a small 
matter relatively. It lifted them above pains and 
perils, and sent them out “as sheep in the midst of 
wolves,” with the audacity of the wolf in the heart of 
the harmless sheep. 

Another evidence of defective vitality is seen in 
openness to temptations. When we are truly alive 
to divine things, the evil in life cannot touch us 
(1 John 5:18). When the spirit is awake and active 
toward God, thé flesh cannot prevail over us. Then 
the strong man, armed, keeps his goods, and there is 
no stronger than he, who may come and prevail over 
him. Then the house is too full of a divine presence 
to leave room for the insinuations of the tempter. 

So, as we advance in the spiritual life, some temp- 
tations lose their power. Others, indeed, arise in 
their place, which are more subtle and perilous, But 
the growth which carried us beyond the one sort, will 
place us at last beyond the reach of the other. And 
each in its turn becomes a gracious memory of victory 
through the power of indwelling life. Each harsh 
struggle becomes a piece of life’s poetic beauty 
through our being driven nearer to God that we 
might face and overcome the temptation. So the 
trials which prove our deadness help us to become 
more alive. The cross which forces to God's feet in 
prayer, binds us to our strength in him. 

So we grow more alive, and life grows more vivid 
to us, by easier methods than Mr, Hamerton taught. 
Yet his methods also have their uses. The books of 
nature, of history, of human character,are more open 
to us if we have come to know the Maker of the 
world, the Providence of history, the Light of men. 
We shall approach all three more reverently and 
patiently because we have that other and unifying 
knowledge. For to be alive unto God is to have 
life made vivid by an experience which reaches the 
great central uniting truth where nature, history, 
civilization, and man, meet and rest. To these also 
we must become more alive through the knowledge of 
the Father. To these also we may apply, without 
limiting, the words of Christ: “I come that they 
may have life, and may have it abundantly.” 


No man can be trusted unless he can 
make mistakes, and knows that he 
can. If a man insists that he is 
always correct, he can be set down as less accurate than 
the average man. Only he who is looking out for mis- 
takes in his own work is likely to be reasonably accurate 
in the results of his studies or writings. Good Dr. Rid- 
die is a man of exceptional carefulness and accuracy in 
his scholarly work, hence he is watching his own words 
for errors. Recently he wrote, as follows, concerning an 
error in his ‘‘ Oritical Notes,” which he had seen before 
it was discerned by others: 


A Correction from 
Dr. Riddle. 


I find a blunder in my “ Critical Notes” for Lesson 9 (to 
which others may call your attention), on verse 24. It should 
read : ‘“‘ He had been in prison since the autumn of A.D. 27, or, 
at latest, the spring of A.D. 28, five months at least, probably 
several months more.’ I cannot account for the blunder, since 
I have expressly set forth the dates in my Harmony and else- 
where. Fifteen months is the length of the entire imprisonment. 
If corrections come in to you I am glad, for it will show thought 
and study. You can answer for me as you please. It is simply 
a blunder of memory or slip of the pen, I cannot tell which. 
But as Lesson 1 for 1895 touches on the same point, please see 
that it stands right there. _The dates are: According to my 
theory, John’s imprisonment began toward the close of A.D. 27, 
—autumn, or early winter. According to Andrews, near the 
passover of A.D. 28. 


And now there comes from Canada the first inquiry 
about this error, Dr. Riddie’s stacemeut is « sufficient 


pat ne Si 
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reply to this correspondent, and to any other who may 
be troubled over it. 


Kindly permit me to call your attention to what seems to be 
a contradiction in the statements of Professor Riddle about the 
imprisonment of John the Baptist. In his “‘ Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels,” published in The Sunday School Times of 
June 16, the approximate date for the incarceration of the 
prophet is given as the autumn of A.D. 27. This would leave 
a period of, say, eight or nine months, between the imprison- 
ment and the sending of messengers to Jesus in the early sum- 
mer of A.D, 28. In the “ Critical Notes,’ however, for next 
Sunday’s lesson (December 2), the statement is made that John’s 
imprisonment occurred in “ the autumn of A.D. 26, or, at the 
latest, in the spring of A.D. 27, fifteen months at least, prob- 
ably several months more,” separating the two events. Which 
of these statements should we take as the correct one? 
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Character is shown in what it does not 
do, quite as positively as in what it 
does do. A man of high character 
refrains from all that is unworthy, while he seeks to do 
and to say that which is worthy. It ought to be the 
same with a periodical as with an individual. Nothing 
should find a place in its columns that is unworthy of its 
best character. The Sunday School Times desires to 
refrain from any flings at, or criticisms of, a person who 
is mentioned in its pages, whatever comment is made on 
the views or actions that fairly come under public notice. 
Much to the regret of the Editor, an unfair personal 
reference to Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, in connection 
with one of her. books, recently-appeared in its depart- 
ment of “ Books and Writers,” and regret for that fact has 
already been expressed in this department. That review 
was, like many another, written by a specialist outside 
of the editorial rooms; but it was passed upon, ‘and care- 
lessly approved, by the Editor-in-chief, and therefore he 
holds himself responsible for its inexcusable appearance 
in print. Although he has apologized for this already, 
he is prompted to refer to it again by the following pro- 
test from Mrs, Joseph Cook : 


More 
about Mrs. Bishop. 


As a personal friend of Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, I protest 
against the entirely uncalled-for fling at herin the opening 
paragraph of the review of “‘ Tibet and the Tibetans.” Isabella 
Bird was married to Dr. Bishop, of the University of Edin- 
bargh, early in 1881,—the winter my husband was lecturing in 
Great Britain. Some of Miss Bird's friends were a little anxious 
as to whether she could settle down to a quiet domestic life, 
after the excitements of adventurous travel; but Dr. Bishop 
generously and gallantly affirmed that, if the passion for travel 
came upon his wife at any time, she should be free to go. 
However, his health failed not long after their marriage, and 
for three years Mrs. Bishop nursed her husband most devotedly. 
It was because he was a physician that her interest has been so 
awakened in medical missions, Dr. George Smith, of Edin- 
burgh, said to me in Chicago, a year ago last September, that 
the cause of missions had not had so powerful an advocate in 
many a year as Mrs. Bishop. She can always command a wide 
hearing simply because she is not a missionary, but an author, 
a traveler, and a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
She has gone now to the Far East to make a special study of 
the missions of all denominations, as well as for geographical 
research. It seems to me a thousand pities that a paper of such 
standing as The Sunday School Times should strike a blow at 
one who is doing splendid service for the cause of righteousness 
at home and abroad, Mrs. Bishop’s friends in Edinburgh, who 
know her history as a devoted wife, would be surprised and 
pained at such an unmerited criticism, founded, as it was, on 
ignorance of the facts. 


The only alleviating circumstance in this unfortunate 
matter is that so many honored readers count the care- 
less paragraph quite out of keeping with the character 
of The Sunday School Times. The Editor pledges him- 
self to be more watchful hereafter. 

_ 


Every statement of a thought or a fact 
in these columns, whether correct or 
questionable, is likely to be challenged 
by one or a dozen of its tens of thousands of readers. It 
is often the case that a critic is sure that “the best au- 
thorities” differ in opinion with The Sunday School 
Times,—as they havea right todo. But sometimes there 
is a question as to who are “ the best authorities ;” and, 
again, the question may be what they think or say on the 
subject. A keen-eyed and ready-minded Pennsylvania 
clergyman joins issue with certain editorial statements in 
these pages concerning “‘ Indian corn,” or “ maize.” He 
writes: 


Does “ good Homer ned”? In The Sunday School Times of 
November 24, page 738, first column, second paragraph from 
top, under the editorial “‘ The Joyful Duty,” it is asserted that 
“ maize,” or Indian corn, has been developed from a wild Mexi- 
can grass “ by the slow processes of human selections.” 1. The 
best authorities give its origin as being South America. 2. Is 
there any reiiubile proof or evideuce “that it has been devel- 


In a Maze about 
Maize. 
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oped by the slow processes of human selections”? It was 
essentially the same as a corn-bearer, so far as we know, from 
the first as now. In its wild state, though no one knows when 
that was, there is every essential as now in its cultivated state. 
There is yet only one species, though many varieties, 


Homer does not seem to be nodding in this case, Mr. 
Edward John Payne, of Oxford, in his “History of 
America” (1892), gives the latest and fullest account of 
the condition of the American natives before Columbus. 
He says (Vol, I, p. 366, 357) that “ the recent researches 
of naturalists have proved that maize is indigenous to 
the Pacific district intervening between the head of the 
Gulf of California and the Isthmus of Panama, the very 
district in which its cultivation was most extensively 
practised, and where local traditions indicated it as the 
primitive food of man. Of the two wild American grasses 
which have been identified with maize, the Huchlena 
Mexicana, and the Euchlena luxurians, or teosynte, of 

“Guatemala, the latter approximates most nearly to the 
cultivated corn; and it is consistent with this fact that 
the Central American maize, at the time of the Discovery, 
was reputed to be larger and more productive than the 
Mexican, and that Central America, and not Mexico, 
appears in tradition as the earliest seat of maize cultiva- 
tion.” It will be observed that the fact of Guatemalan 
maize being larger and finer than Mexican, so far from 
making against a development of Mexican Euchlena 
into maize, indicates the independent origin of Mexican 
maize from a grass less nearly approximating to the type 
of the cultivated maize. Mr. Payne goes on to say that 
the distinctness in the varieties of American maize indi- 
cates the possibility of its independent development at 
more than one center’; but he declines to admit that 
there is any evidence that the cultivation originated in 
South America and came northward. As for the develop- 
ment of the maize plant from the wild Huchlena grass, 
Mr. Payne speaks plainly enough. Before using his 
statement, however, The Sunday School Times verified 
it by the judgments of two eminent botanists of Phila- 
delphia. The “ best authorities” in this matter ought 
to be correct, whether they are or not. If they are 
wrong, it would be a kindness to mail them copies of 
The Sunday School Times. 


DMSTS. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


AIT for His soon appearing; watch and wait. 
Out of the doubtful mists shall come to thee 
Proofs of a Father’s love. ‘The ministry 
Of his own angels shall alleviate 
Thy sorrow’s over-burden, soon and late ; 
And Faith shall teach thee of the things to be 
When He shali come, whose daily prophecy 
Streams now in glory through the advent gate. 
Wait, then, in hope and silence ; suffer so. 
So rise at morn, and, in the quiet night, 
Lie down without a wonder if the day 
Shall dawn for thee again. God best doth know 
How well his little ones may bear the light, 
And light he surely giveth, ray by ray. 
East Gloucester, Mass. 
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Mohammedan Graveyards. 


By the Hon. Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D., 


Formerly U. 8. Consul at Jerusalem. 


HE places where the dead are buried always have a 
certain interest, for the living, and this ought to be 
specially true to Americans of such places in far-off but 
sacred Palestine. It is thé Mohammedan cemetery that 
I shall ask the reader to visit with me, although both 
Christian and Jewish burial-places are deserving of our 
notice. Perhaps it is not out of place for me to say that 
I have spent ten years in a Mohammedan country, in- 
cluding residence in city, village, country, and desert; 
that I have studied carefully the life of the inhabitants in 
its manifold phases of interest; and that I have tried to 
ascertain, among other things, the feelings of Moham- 
medans respecting the grave in the abstract, and respect- 
ing the particular spot where their friends are buried. 

I will show the reader two or three pictures, that he 
may be able to see, and in a measure judge, for himself. 
After landing at Jaffa, we wind on foot through the nar- 
row lanes, and eater a carriage for the quarter outside 
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the city where the hotels are situated. In two minutes 
we have crossed the large market-place, when we enter 
astreet lined on both sides with houses, which is the 
beginning of the only thoroughfare up the coast to 
Cesarea, and inland to Nablus orShechem. The road 
is sandy, but our carriage bumps and bumps over stones. 
We wonder why they are not removed, for just a little 
enterprise on the part of somebody would do it, surely. 
But these are not ordinary stones; they are ruined 
graves. The carriage road, which was never built, fol- 
lowed the camel path through the graveyard. Nothing 
was removed, and the wheels of vehicles have not yet 
been able to level these little hummocks beneath which 
the dead were laid. This desecration of graves seems to 
us shocking. Probably not one traveler in a hundred,— 
or a thousand, it may be,—as his driver urges his horses 
along this road, knows that he is being jolted and bounced 
by graves from which the bones were never removed, 
and which have never been properly leveled. 

The next picture shall be from Jericho. We descend 
from the mountains, cross Wady*Kelt (perhaps the brook 
Cherith), and find ourselves on a bit of level land, which 
is covered with groups of loose stones. A person might 
pass and repass here without observing that some of 
these stones have been placed in order, as if forming 
some sort of structures; certainly he would not be likely 
to realize that he was riding through a graveyard. 
Every grave here is in ruins, many of them are almost 
entirely obliterated; animals wander among and over 
them, and here wild Arabs build their camp-fires, while 
their heavily laden camels lie down to rest. Amid these 
cheerful surroundings I have several times pitched my 
tent for the night, too tired to be disturbed by my strange 
neighbors, too exhausted and sleepy to think or dream 
of ghosts. But while I could endure to pass the night in 
such a place, I could think of several objections to being 
buried there. 

Not infrequently have I found skeletons in a cave, in 
some deep cistern which I had to explore, or under some 
archway of an ancient building now in ruins, where dead 
bodies had been cast, instead of being buried. When I 
came upon these skeletgns, especially if the place was 
confined and dark, it always made me shudder. Occa- 
sionally I have passed newly made graves where the 
bodies were only slightly covered with a mere sprinkling 
of earth and a few sticks and stones. Furthermore, I 
have in a number of instances seen men clearing out the 
bones from an old grave, in order to place fhere the body 
of a person just deceased. 

If the traveler’s tent is pitched near a cemetery, and 
during the-night a strong wind arises, the muleteers and 
servants will take large stones from the graves, and pile 
them on the ends of the tent-ropes, to prevent the pins 
from being pulled out of the ground. This is a form of 
desecrating graves to which the natives are perfectly 
indifferent. 

Supposing we look at Jerusalem. This is the capital 
of an important province of the Turkish empire, besides 
being an ancient city of surpassing interest. It has 
three Mohammedan cemeteries, one half-mile west of 
the city, one on the east just south of St. Stephen’s gate, 
and one on the top of Calvary Hill. The one to the 
west of the city embraces several acres that are pretty 
thickly dotted with graves. I have several times, when 
passing through this cemetery in different directions, 
counted groups of graves, with reference to the number 
that were well kept and the number that were ruined, 

- with a result as follows: A group of ten graves, all in 
ruins; another of twelve, one in good condition, the rest 
broken and scattered; a group of twenty, three good 
ones, the rest fallen down; and so on indefinitely. The 
number in the entire cemetery that are not more or less 
dilapidated is very small. More attention seems to have 
been paid to those near St. Stephen’s gate, but even here 
the number of tombs that are partly or wholly ruined far 
exceeds the number that are properly cared for. In the 
cemetery on Calvary Hill scarcely any graves are well 
preserved. 

A similar state of things exists in all the other cities 
and towns of Palestine. Graveyards are public thorough- 
fares; they are pasture grounds for goats; they are 
playgrounds for children and boys; they are drilling- 
places for soldiers, as in the one west of Jerusalem and 
the one in Jaffa; they are camping-grounds for Arabs 
and camels; they are meeting-places for women of doubt- 
ful reputation ; and the graves themselves are al most uni- 
versally neglected. 

One of the most natural consequences of this state of 
things is that the dead are soon forgotten. I have in- 
quired of natives and of foreigners who had been brought 
up in the country as to how loug the family or relatives 
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of the deceased continued to care for the graves of their 
friends, and the reply was that some never cired for 
them at all, and others only fora little while. Moreover, 
it does not appear that relatives are always buried 
near each other, or in one group; they have no “ family 
lots.” Again, not one in a score of graves has any in- 
scription. The great majority of graves are unmarked ; 
that is, unnamed. They are soon neglected, and fall 
into ruin, and the dead are remembered no more. 

The attitude of Mohammedans towards the graves of 
their own people, as regards neglect or desecration (by 
themselves), seems to be one of absolute indifference. 
But their feelings are quite the opposite in case such 
graves happen to be interfered with by a Christian or a 
foreigner. Indifference vanishes in an instant, and slug- 
gish natures are roused and set on fire by fanatical zeal. 
For the time being, nothing else on earth is, in the eyes 
of a devout Moslem, so sacred as those little ruined 
mounds in the graveyard: To touch one ruthlessly is to 
insult his religion. Hemust protect them with all the 
fire of his eye, the shrillness of his voice raised to the 
screaming pitch, the violence of his gesticulations, and 
the awfulness of the Prophet’s wrath. 

A case in point occurred about three years since, when 
the railroad between Jaffa and Jerusalem was approach- 
ing the city. The question was as to where the station 
should be located. The railroad company proposed 
to build it in the upper part of the Valley of Hin- 
nom, in which case it would have been much, nearer the 
city than it is at present. But this would have necessi- 
tated building the station and laying the track close 
beside the Mohammedan cemetery which I have men- 
tioned as lying west of the town. The Mohammedans 
of Jerusalem were greatly excited, and for several weeks 
nothing was heard but loud talk, protests, and appeals to 
the governor to prevent the consummation of this ter- 
rible act of sacrilege. The result was that the company 
bought of some Christians what land they needed in an 
entirely different direction. 

It is curious how fatalism, as held by Mohammedans, 
affects their entire thought and life. Before an act, say 
of desecration, they manifest the wildest zeal against its 
being done; after the act is accomplished, they manifest 
the most stolid indifference. In the case just mentioned, 
there is no doubt that if the railroad and station could 
have been built in a single night, while the inhabitants 
were asleep, the Mohammedans would have taken it asa 
matter of course, and said little about it. Certainly a few 
dollars, placed in the hands of the principal men, would 
have calmed their feelings and quieted the dead. Not 
that they would make such a fuss for money; the money 
would be incidental, and of course acceptable, but their 
acquiescence would be a result of their fatalism. Such 
is the Mohammedan character. In cases of this kind, 
they say: “It is done,” hence “it was decreed,” hence 
‘we cannot help it.” Sometimes they act as if they 
would say, “‘ And we don’t care much, anyway.” 

Perhaps I should explain that over a Mohammedan 
grave there is always a regular structure of stones. This 
may be one foot or two feet high, and three, four, or five 
feet long. It is never as long as the grave itself. To 
mark the head, an extra stone is placed upright on the 
top of the structure. The stones are generally faced, 
and when new and whitewashed the tomb is not particu- 
larly unattractive. The top, being flat and plastered, 
affords a good seat for picnickers, and a good table for 
boys and young men who play games of chance. The 
tombs (that is, these structures over the graves) are nearly 
all alike, except that some are elaborate, while others are 
plain, and even rude. 

In every cemetery there are one or more tombs where 
paupers are buried, Such an one exists directly on the 
top of Calvary Hill. A pit is dug, the sides walled up, 
and over it, fora roof, is thrown a solid arch of stone- 
work, the ends of the arch being on a level with the sur- 
face of the ground. When a pauper or a person who 
has no friends—it may be a soldier—dies, the end of this 
tomb is opened, and the body is thrown in, like a billet of 
wood, into a furnace, and the entrance is then closed 
again till the body of’some other unfortunate is brought 
to be disposed of inasimilar manner, For reasons which 
need not be stated, I always, when passing such tombs, 
kept well to windward. ‘ 

I cannot now speak of funeral processions, the wailing 
women, and the various other ceremonies connected with 
the burial of the dead, all of which are curious, and, in 
a way, interesting. When a person dies, the friends and 
the wailers have little to say beyond the perpetual repe- 
tition of the phrase, “ God is great.” Alas! itis a phrase 
merely ; no word of comfort is evér spoken, no ray of 
hope shines above the grave. Their graveyards, dismal 


as they are, fail to represent the gloom which surrounds 
their minds, Mohammedans are nothing unless religious, 
but their religion is without consolation, peace, or hope. 
Andover, Mass. 
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My Little Maid. 
By Cora Stuart Wheeler. 


OOKING into her clear gray eyes, 
My little maid, 
I watch their changeful lights arise, 
, Not undismayed ; 
For should I wrong her gentle trust, 
Serene, complete, 
What keenest loss forever must 
My future meet, 
We walk through ways with danger fraught, 
Of naught afraid, 
In sweet exchange of inmost thought— 
My little maid. 
Boston, Mass 
HO 


Helping People to Tell the Truth. 
By the Rev. John Sheridan Zelie. 


HERE is something provincial about many people’s 
ideas of the truth. The truth is always the whole 
truth, but when a man is sworn in court, we have to 
guard against stupidity by adding “the whole truth,” 
and against dishonesty by inserting “ nothing but the 
truth.”- It might be well too, after the witnesses were 
sworn to tell the truth, to have the examiners sworn to 
help them to tell it. TeNing the truth is commonly re- 
garded as a dooryard and neighborhood affair of virtue 
of not lying. Our ordinary conception of it is selfish. It 
is simply to tell it ourselves, and, if other people are false, 
it only makes our truthfulness more meritorious. There 
are a great many souls of one-candle power who are al- 
ways hunting around for a good quality of darkness to 
shine against, or the world would not know they were 
alight at all. We meet with people who do not give out 
a ray of light until they hold themselves up against the 
blackest sheep there is in the church, and then you can 
see a little phosphorescent gleam of morality against the 
darkness. Get them both out into the sun, and you can- 
not tell thedifference. Weare our brother's keepers, and 
our business is to help him to get said the best that is in 
him, and not the worst, 

Responsibility for other people’s truthfulness rests very 
lightly on the souls of the best of people. We feel it to 
be perfectly moral to entangle a man in his talk so as to 
put him on the side of the worst opinions. If we drive 
him to the point, and make him let out ideas which he 
would rather have kept in, we plume ourselves on having 
done valuable work in the secret service of truth, We 
forget that perhaps the man’s desire not to commit him- 
self just then was the truth for him, and that we helped 
him disobey his better impulses. In common ethics we 
esteem it perfectly fair to put a man at a disadvantage. 
It is his own fault if he falls into it, But when we have 
put a man at a disadvantage, we have put him where he 
cannot act truly and speak freely, and so the truth can- 
not all get out of him. We share in whatever untruth 
gets out of him then. Arguing is cultivated more than 
conversation, and the end of all but very few arguments 
is, not to see the truth rise up, but to see the antagonist 
go down. To put a man at his ease is one of the essen- 
tials of getting at the truth in people. Any one of dB 
ill at ease will express himself in a hundred acts and say- 
ings which we never intended to do or say. 

Truth is not a great colorless abstraction, an affair of 
yes and no, but it has as many tinges and colors as there 
are men in the world to express it. A man’s tempera- 
ment and tastes, and the traditions behind him, make up 
the truth that God would speak through that man. Put 
a mystic in the atmosphere of the dogmatist, and you 
will make him ridiculous. All of us can be made ridicu- 
lous if put in a slightly different atmosphere. The poet 
and the theologian have often been at war. You can 
riddle the literary man’s theology with logic, but it is an 
illogical proceeding. The theologian tries to express his 
last thought in harmony with some previous thought. 
The poet pours out bis last thought as if it were the only 
one he ever had, and leaves God to do the harmonizing. 
If the poet would remember that there is such & thing as 
theological science with metes and bounds of which he 
knows nothing, and respect what is not in his habit, and 
if the theologian would remember that truth is not all sys- 
tematic as we are systematic, but is also an affuir of 
glimpses, colors, atmuspheres, and ‘feelings, and learn to 
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regard with reverence some pathways that God never 
gave him to walk in, the feud might be composed. 

To put a man where he cannot be himself (and to be 
one’s self is about the most difficult thing in the world), 
and to get the better of him then, is a poor, mock, shabby 
victory. The case can never be concluded with what a 
man says in such circumstances, When we hamper a 
man’s personality we obstruct God. A Christian duty is 
to cultivate the skill that shall put people at ease, and 
not judge them until they have had a fair field and 
plenty of favor. 

Heresy trials ought to take three or four years instead 
of as many days, and many a heretic might have been 
saved to the church, perhaps, if some peopie had been 
zealous in helping him to say what he meant. We can 
always find heresy if we look for it. The Gospels might 
not have been so short if the truth-seekers of Israel had 
helped Jesus to tell the truth. And all the beautiful 
things that he left unsaid, and that our hearts still long 
to hear, might perhaps have been heard, if only people 
who thought they were truthful had realized that at least 
half of one’s truth-telling in this world is in helping 
others to tell the truth. And sometimes we treat the 
New Testament just as the Pharisees did Jesus, trying to 
entangle him in his talk to make him say something that 
he did not mean to say. We treat it as if it were written 
in Boston two hundred years ago, instead of in Asia 
Minor and Greece eighteen hundred years ago. With a 
new truthfulness, let us help the New Testament to say 
what it means, and be sure it never can say it without 
our help. 

The best we can do for the truth is not in zealously 
hunting around for an untruth. A great many people, 
instead of enjoying the truth, think to please her better 
by finding that she has an enemy. How many there are 
who never feel sure of the truth until they have found a 
falsehood. 

Sensitive people seldom help others to tell the truth. 
One of the characteristics of sensitiveness is that it never 
allows us to think that any one else may be as sensitive 
aswe. If a person suspects that some one else thinks 
himself superior to him, he is in. danger of going about 
to entangle him in his behavior, so as to prove his sus- 
picion. Reserve, and an inability to adapt one’s self to 
strangers, helps many a deep soul to get misunderstood. 
An inherited inflexibility of face shuts many a man out 
from the sympathy which he needs in order to reveal the 
tender heart-truth within. There are those who are 
painfully embarrassed, and they have been called proud 
until they are powerless to seem anything else. 

Logic helps people to lie oftentimes. When we have 
reasoned out that a thing ought to do harm, we are fre- 
quently blind to the better logic of facts which shows 
that they have not done it. If we could only get done 
all the harm that logically ought to be done, what a 
beautiful world this would be! Logically this, that, and 
the other opinion ought to end in Pelagianism. Arian- 
ism, or Sabellianism. We seem to think there is no 
use having such words unless we can use them. But if 
it does not end in either of them, what then? Shall we 
be disappointed? My high-church brother may con- 
sider me unordained, and logically some people think he 
ought to go farther and treat me as a usurper of sacred 
functions ought to be logically treated. But if he is 
to stop short of that conclusion, I see no reason why I 
should urge him to it. I am not the keeper of his logic. 
It is entirely illogical to go about “ stirring up the ani- 
mals” of denominationalism when they are willing to 
sleep. Yet many a good brother thinks that they will 
growl and bite some time, and is curious to see it begin, 
forgetful that we are getting a great deal of good work 
done uninterrupted while they are asleep. 

When a man desires to forsake his old method and 
come out into a new position which we ourselves believe 
in, let us not taunt him with being inconsistent. The 
only hope of many souls is to be inconsistent with their 
past. Consistency is too often the art of remaining stupid. 
There is a parable of Jesus called “ The Parable of the 
Eleventh Hour.” 

Our truth-telling must have more of a missionary spirit 
in it. We all need help perhaps nowhere more than 
here. There are silent lives that cannot tell their truth 
when met with silence. Christ only can teach the beau- 
tiful art of putting people at ease for telling the truth. 
He did it for Mary Magdalene, who perhaps had re- 
pented niany times before, but nobody had ever helped 
her to say so. Take up the parable of the Plowing Ser- 
vant and Extra Service again, and let us enlarge our 
truthfulness by helping others to find a free expression 
for theirs. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Victory Without the Enemy. 
By Elizabeth P. Allan. 


. OW, Sandy,” said mother, smoothing down the 

new jacket, and polishing off the brass buttons 
“you'll have to quit being a baby, since you have taken 
off petticoats.” 

“TI ain’t a baby,” said the smal! boy, looking with dis- 
dain at the little pile of ruffled petticoats out of which 
he had just stepped. “I helped to fight a bum’-bee’s 
nest yesterday.” 

“Ho!” cried Fenton, the brother, who had been 
wearing trousers ever since Sandy was born, “ they were 
white-faced bum’-bees; they don’t sting.” 

Sandy looked a little sheepish. 

**T rode old Mac to water too,” he said. 

“ And father held the bridle,” mocked Fenton. 

Sandy walked up avd down the carpet to see how big 
steps he could take, and mother said, in that soft little 
preaching way mothers have: 

“When a boy puts on trousers, he must do all the hard 
things that come along, like going to bed at eight o’clock 
and getting up at six, and washing his face and hands 
for dinner, and—” 

“But his curls ought to be cut off first,” interrupted 
Sandy, who hated his beautiful yellow curls as much as 
mother loved them. 

“Very well,” said mother, smiling, “as soon as you 
win a real, sure-enough victory, you shall have your curls 
cut off.” 

For Sandy was a timid little chap, and very much in- 
clined to hide behind mother’s petticoats ; and his father 
was beginning to shake his head, and to say that it was 
time he had some bones in his character. 

Sandy hadn’t an idea what father meant by having 
bones in his character, but he knew that when the beetles 
flew in the room at night he felt like screaming, and so 
he screamed; when Mr. Ford’s big Newfoundland came 
about, he felt like running, and so he ran; when the 
lightning flashed, he hid his eyes. He had never tried 
to do anything else. But this thing of being a man and 
wearing trousers was different, and Sandy thought that it 
was only his curls that hung between him and manhood 
now. 

The trousers had been finished none too soon; for that 
very evening there was a lawn party at Aunt Ellen’s, a 
whole yardful of children playing “Come” and “ Prison- 


er’s Base,” and eating ice-cream, and spilling lemonade, © 


and falling out of the hammock, and doing all the rest of 
the things that children do at a lawn party. 

Sandy joined a party of little boys sitting on the big 
square-topped stone posts at the gate; he felt very big- 
boyish sitting on a gate-post. 

“ Yes, sir-ee,” Tom Ross was saying, “that dog cer- 
tainly is mad.” 

“ What dog? ” asked Sandy, his heart beating rather 
fast. 

“Why, Mr. Ford’s ‘Rip;’ didn’t you know he was 
mad?” 

“Is he, Tom? How do you know?” 

“You’re blind,—ain’t you? Didn’t you see him run 
past here just now with his mouth open, and his tongue 
lolling out, and his eyes glaring?” 

Now Sandy had promised to come home at eight 
o’clock by himself, and he had to pass Mr. Ford’s big 
yard for a long piece of the way; it seemed to him a very 
long piece. Would the open mouth and lolling tongue 
and glaring eyes meet him at that low stone wall? He 
might stay all night with Aunt Ellen, he thought; but 
then he had promised to come home. He might ask her 
to send John the butler with him. No! he had said he 
would come by himself, because that would please papa. 

Sandy lost interest in “I Spy ” and “ King George and 
his Men,” while he was sitting on the grass behind the 
spruce-pine, and wishing he had his petticoats on again, 
with leave to be a baby. 

But he got home on time, flushed with haste and ex- 
citement, his curls hanging damp and tangled about 
his face. : ‘ 

“I did it, mother, I did it:” he cried, eagerly. “ Now 
cut off my curls.” . 

And he told, with many a big word, the story of the 
mad dog, of the open mouth and lolling tongue and 
glaring eyes; of how much afraid he had been to come 
home alone; how he had actually seen the creature at 
the gate; how he had turned back in terror, once, twice, 
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but the third time had set his teeth ana determined to 
keep his word with papa if the dog “‘chawed him up.” 

“ But I got away from him, and now, mama, where are 
the scissors? Quick, I want to hear the old curls go 
snip, ship!” 

“ But, little green-pea, Mr. Ford’s dog isn’t mad at all,” 
said Fenton, coolly. “I’ve been playing with him all 
évening. Tom Ross was just guying you, that’s what he 
was doing.” 

Sandy looked dazed for a minute, and then burst into 
tears. Poor little soldier! All his trying to be brave 
had been for nothing then. He had not earned papa’s 
praise, and they would not cut off his curls, if all he had 
done was to pass Mr. Ford’s big, good-natured Rip. 

But papa came and lifted him up from the floor, and 
called for the scissors, and himself cut every golden 
brown ring of hair. (He cut it so badly, too, and snagged 
it so, that the barber had to do it all over.) 

“That was just as much a victory, my boy,” said the 
big, kind voice, “as if Rip had been foaming with hydro- 
phobia. The enemy that you got the victory over was 
not curly and white-pawed and soft-eyed like Rip. He 
is a cruel, crawling thing, and his name is Cowardice. 
You’ve got him down to-day, and, please God, we’ll make 
you atrue knight sans peur et sans tache. Now go and 
kiss mama, and ask her what that means.” 

But mama was in such a hurry, between laughing and 
crying, to get the little head to look less as if a mad dog 
had mangled it, that it was a good while before Sandy 
found out that the queer words meant “ without fear and 
without stain.” 

Lexington, Va. 
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A Diagram for Review. 


HE diagram given herewith supplements a similar 
one given in The Sunday School Times of Septem- 
ber 8, 1894, on page 572. Tha covered the first three 
months’ lessons in the life of Christ; this is an analysis 
of the second three months, or the last quarter of 1894. 
Both were prepared for use in the Calvary Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Wyncote, Pennsylvania,—Mr. 
Homer L. Pound, superintendent. The pastor, the Rev. 
Carlos T. Chester, conducted the September review, all 
the departments of the school being together, with the 
primary children sitting in front. The roll of large 
“Bible Lesson Pictures” (issued by Harrit, Jones, & 
Co., Providence) was brought in from the primary room, 
and hung in view of all on the platform. The lessons 
were taken up in turn. The little children gave the 
title and golden text from the picture on the roll. The 
pastor followed with the analysis of the lesson from 
the diagram, the intermediate and senior departments 
answering his questions. 

If one of the catchwords was used in the lesson text 
several times it was specially noted,—as “ fulfilment” 
three times in the fourth lesson, and in the eleventh 
lesson “Spirit” and “Son,” each three times. So, for 
example, as in the diagram below, the word “ sheep ” in 
Lesson 11 occurs both at the beginning and end of the 
text,—sheep sent to sheep. Mr. Chester found that the 
scholars were kept alert and interested by being obliged 
to tell from the lesson text how many times and in what 
relations a catchword of the diagram occurred, or how’ 
the partieular title of Christ was obtained from the lesson. 
This quarter’s diagram is as follows: 
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Lesson Calendar. 
Fourth Quarter, 1894. 





1, October 7.—Jesus at Nazareth.............. Luke 4 : 16-30 
2. October 14.—The Draught of Fishel. ................c--ceseever-s0-- Laake 5 : 1-11 
3. October 21.—A Sabbath in Capernaumn....................<0000--000 Mark 1 : 21-34 
4. October 28.—A Paralytic Healed.. Mark 2: 1-12 





5. November 4.—Jesus Lord of the Sabbath......... Mark 2: 23-28 and 3 : 1-5 

6. November 11.—The Twelve Chosen Mark 3 : 6-19 

7. November 18.—The Sermon on the Mount........................ Luke 6 : 20-31 

8. November 25.—Opposition to Christ......... a 

9. December 2.—Christ’s Testimony to John 
10. December 9.—Christ Teaching by Parabl 
ll. December 16.~—The Twelve Sent Forth....................ccsseeeees 
12. December 23.—The Prince of Peace. 
13. December 30.—Review. 


a 
First Quarter, 1895. 
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1, January 6.—John the Baptist Beheaded Mark 6 : 17-29 
2. January 13.—Feeding the Five Th d Mark 6 : 30-44 
3. January 20.—Christ the Bread of Life. John 6 : 25-35 
4. January 27.—The Great Confession............0000 sssessseeeeee Matt. 16 : 13-23 
5. February 3.—The Transfiguration. Luke 9 : 28-36 
6. February 10.—Christ and the Childr Matt. 18 : 1-14 
7. February 17.—The Good Samaritan..................c0-seesssesseees Lake 10 : 25-37 
8. February 24.—Christ and the Mam Born Blind............,...... John 9 : 1-11 
9. March 3.—The Raising of Lazarus. John 11 : 30-45 
10. March 10.—The Rich Young Ruller..............c-csssseseseee «Mark 10 : 17-27 
11. March 17.—Zaccheus the Publican..........:...0csseesees wnoreeeees Luke 19 : 1-10 
12, March 24.—Purity of Life. Rom. 18 : 8-14 





13. Review. 
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Outline Inductive Studies. 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


‘ ———— 
Study 27.—The Crisis at Capernaum. 


IL. Review. 

Survey the Galilean ministry from the beginning, and 
note (1) the growing ministry of the kingdom, as seen in the 
works and teachings. of Jesus; (2) the growing hostility of 
the religious leaders, which Jesus avoids, or ignores, or re- 
bukes, as occasion demands; (3) the constant and growing 
enthusiasm of the multitudes in Capernaum and elsewhere, 
which Jesus seeks to control by injunctions of silence, and to 
guide by teachings for the teachable; and (4) the separation 
of an inner circle of disciples, to be intimately with him, and 
receive special teaching and commission for special work. 
Recall particularly the recent rejection at Na#areth, the mul- 
tiplied ministry through the sending out of the Twelve, and 
the news of the death of John the Baptist, apparently re- 
ceived just as the disciplesand Jesus were gathering together 
in Capernaum. 


IL. Tue Brericat Marerrau.—Matthew 14 : 13 to 15 : 20; 
Mark 6 : 30 to 7: 23; Luke 9: 10-17; John 6: 1-71. 

1. The feeding of the five thousand (Matt. 14 : 13-23; 
Mark 6: 30-46; Luke 9: 10-17; John 6: 1-15), The im- 
portance of this event in the life of Jesus appears from the 
fact that it is the only migacle, excepting the resurrection, 
given in all four Gospels. Note the connection with the re- 
port of John’s death and with the return from the preaching 
tour, the reason for the withdrawal to the other side, the 
thwarting of this purpose by the multitudes, and the welcome 
nevertheless extended to them by Jesus. Note the time of 
year as possibly explaining the presence of such multitudes 
(John 6 : 4, 10; comp. Exod. 23:17; Deut. 16: 5,6). Mark 
the anxiety of the disciples; the command of Jesus that they 
should feed the multitudes, and his use of their small store 
for that purpose; the grace before meat; the superabundant 
supply. Note the effect of the miracle on the multitudes, 
and the Gesire of Jesus to be alone; his withdrawal into the 
mountain to pray, after refusing to yield to the determination 
of the multitudes to make him the leader in a Zealot uprising. 

2. The return to Gennesaret (Matt. 14 : 24-36; Mark 
6 : 47-56 ; John 6 : 16-21). Note the length of Jesus’ vigil 
(Matt. 14: 25; Mark 6 ; 48; the “fourth watch ” was proba- 
bly from 3 to 6 A. M.), and consider the seriousness of the 
refusal to yield to the people’s enthusiasm. On the intended 
course of the disciples in crossing the sea, and the hindrance 
by the storm, see Andrews, 327-329. Note the coming of 
Jesus to them in the midst of their struggle, the fright of the 
disciples, Peter’s lesson, the calm, and the speedy arrival at 
the land of Gennesaret. Observe that multitudes gather 
about him immediately on his arrival, seeking his help. His 
popularity is still at its height. 

3. The discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum (John 
6 : 22-71). Note the search of the “ five thousand” for Jesus, 
and their surprise at finding him in Capernaum ; Jesus’ re- 
buke of the materialistic hopes which moved them to seek 
him ; his teaching that the “ work of God” is to believe in 
his representative,—that is, be content to follow him; the de- 
mand for a sign like the manna, and Jesus’ answer thet the 
true “ pread ” from heaven is himse}f; the answer to the im- 
patience of the Jews with such a claim by tne Nazarene 


(6 : 41-51) ; the answer to the materialistic question “ How?” 
(6: 52-58). In all this note the insistence on the spirituality 
of the kingdom ; then consider the effect even on some of the 
disciples, Jesus’ explanation that his words but set forth 
spirit truths in figarative form (6: 61-63), and his comment 
on the defection. Note the touch of loneliness in the question 
to the Twelve, the loyal answer of Peter, and the knowledge by 
Jesus that not all of the Twelve were true. The enthusiasm 
which was eager to use Jesus for the realization of Zealot hopes 
turns into disappointment when it is bidden to “ believe :” 
that is, to follow him, rather than to seek to use him. 

4, The traditions of men (Matt. 15 : 1-20; Mark 7 : 1-23). 
Consider first the controversy on eating with defiled hands, 
Note the custom transgressed by the disciples (Mark 7 : 
3, 4; see Edersheim, II, 9-15); the critics; the sharp 
counter-criticism of Jesus,—its principle, and the illustra- 
tion of it from their practice (see Edersheim, II, 18-21), 
Consider next the radical utterance of Jesus touching clean 
and unclean food,—its unconditionality, striking, not oniy at 
the traditions of the elders, but at the whole Levitical law 
on the subject. Note the offense it gave the Pharisees, and 
Jesus’ carelessness thereof; the perplexity it caused the dis- 
ciples, and the way Jesus relieved that. Observe how he 
transferred the whole question to the simple sphere of con- 
science, and his vigorous description of what actually defiles a 
man. It is djfficult to think of a more complete break with 
the religious leaders than these words show. Consider the 
fact that now the multitudes as well have lost interest in 
Jesus. Through the inevitable and growing opposition of 
the Pharisees, and through the sudden revulsion of feeling in 
the disappointed multitudes, Jesus and his loyal disciples 
now stand alone, and from this time on are but little in 


Galilee. 
Aids to Specific Study. 


Lesson 13, December 30, 1894. 
Fourth Quarterly Review. 


Home Readings. 


M.+Luke 4 : 16-30. Jesus at Nazareth. 
T.—Isa. 9: 2-7. The Prince of Peace. 
W.—Luke 5:1-11. The draught of fishes, 
T.—Mark 1 ; 21-34. A sabbath in Capernaum, 
F.—Mark 3 : 6-19. The twelve chosen, 
S.—Luke 6 : 20-31. The Sermon on the Mount, 
S.—Luke 8 : 4-15. Teaching by parables, 


ASA» 
Titles and Golden Texts. 


GotpEeN Text FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 

the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—Jobn J : 14, 
I. JESUS AT NAZARETH. 
See that ye refuse not him that speaketh.— Heb. 12 : 25. 
Il. THE DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 

Come ye after me, and I will make you to become fishers of 

men.— Mark 1 : 17, ' 
Ill, A SABBATH IN CAPERNAUM., 

He taught them as one that had’ authority, and not as the 

scribes.—Mark 1 : 22. 
. IV. A PARALYTIC HEALED. 


The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins.— Mark 


2:10. 
Vv. JESUS LORD OF THE SABBATH. 


The Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath —Mark 2: 28. 
VI. THE TWELVE CHOSEN. 

I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and 

bring forth fruit.—John 15; 16. 
VII. THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 

likewise.—Lwuke 6 : 31. 
VIII. OPPOSITION TO CHRIST. 


He came unto his own, and his own received him not.—John 


1: ii. 
IX. CHRIST’S TESTIMONY TO JOHN. 


Behold, I send my messenger before thy face.—Lwke 7 : 27. 
X. CHRIST TEACHING BY PARABLES. 
The seed is the word of God.—Lwke 8 : 11. 
XI. THE TWELVE SENT FORTH. 


As ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


—Matt. 16:7. 
XII. THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be 


no end,—Jsa, 9 : 7. 
KASEY 


Topics and Outlines. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


1. Toric: The Son Announcing his Mission. 
1. An Impressive Service. 


OUTLINE: { 2. A Model Exposison. 
{z wecisive Rejection. 


2. Topic: The Son Confirming his Followers. 
1. Instruction Given. 
OUTLINE : 2. Reward Bestowed. 
3. Service Appointed. 
3. Topic: The Son Abounding in Labors. 
1. Imparting Instruction. 
OUTLINE : {3 Expelling Demons, 
3.. Healing 
4. Topic: The Son Forgiving Sins. 
1, An Act of Faith. 
OUTLINE: {2 A Message of Pardon. 
3. An Act of Power. 
5. Topic: The Son Defining Sabbath Service. 
. J 1. Works of Necessity Justified. 
OUTLINE : { 2. Works of Mercy Justified. 
6. Topic: The Son Appointing Apostles. 
1, Surrounded by Difficulties, 
OUTLINE : {2 Abounding in Work. 
3. Appointing to Service. 
7. Topic: The Son Imparting Instruction. 
1. Blessings. 
OUTLINE: {2 Woes, 
3. Duties. 
8. Topic: The Son Dividing Friends from Foes, 
1. Foes of Jesus. 
2. Friends of Jesus. 
9. Topic: The Son Honoring his Forerunner. 
1. Commended of the Lord. 
2. Rejected of the Worldly-wise, 
10. Topic: The Son Jllustrating Spiritual Growth, 
, § 1. Dlustrating Growth. 
Ovriixe: | 5° Unfolding Truth 
11, Topic: The Son Sending Forth Laborers, 


1. The Appointed Object. 
OUTLINE : {2 The Appointed Equipment, 
3. The Appointed Activity. 


OUTLINE : { 


OUTLINE : { 


- 12, Topic: The Son Establishing Peace. 


1. The Prevalence of Peace. 
2. The Author of Peace. 


A> 
Review Bible-Lights. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: And he closed the book, and 
gave it back to the attendant, and sat down: and the eyes of 
all in the synagogue were fastened on him. And he began to 
say unto them, To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears. And all bare him witness, and wondered at the words of 
grace which proceeded out of his mouth: and they said, Is not 
this Joseph’s son? (Luke 4 : 20-22.) 

Scholars: See that ye refuse not him that speaketh (Heb, 
12 : 26). 

Teachers: We ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things that were heard, lest haply we drift away from them 
(Heb, 2: 1). 

Ali; I will hear what God the Lord will speak (Psa. 85 : 8), 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent: He was amazed, and all that 
were with him, at the draught of the fishes which they had 
taken; and so were also James and John, sons of Zebedee, 
which were partners with Simon, And Jesus said unto Simon, 
Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men, And when 
they had brought their boats to land, they left all, and followed 
him (Luke 5 : 9-11), 

Scholars ; Come ye after me, and I will make you to becom 
fishers of men (Mark 1 : 17). 

Tearhers: Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2 : 5), 

Ali: Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 8 : 9), 


Lesson 3.—Superintendeni ; And they go into Capernaum ; 
and straightway on the sabbath day he entered into the syna- 
gogue and taught. And they were astonished at his teaching 
(Mark 1: 21, 22). . 

Scholars: He taugnt them as one that had authority, and not 
as the scribes (Mark 1 : 22). 

Teachers: Ye ought ...to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus (Acts 20 : 35). 

All: I will not forget thy word (Psa. 119 : 16). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: And when they could not come- 
nigh unto him for the crowd, they uncovered the roof where he 
was: and when they had broken it up, they let down the bed 
whereon the sick of the palsy lay. And Jesus seeing their faith 
saith unto the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins are forgiven (Mark 
2: 4, 5). 

Scholars: The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins (Mark 2: 10). 

Teachers: If we confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness (1 John 1 : 9). 

Ali: Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our debt- 
ors (Matt. 6 : 12). 


Lesson 5.—Superiniendent: And he said unto them, The 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath (Mark 
2: 27). 

Scholars : The Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath (Mark 
2: 28). 

Teachers: Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy (Exod. 
20 : 8). 

All; Blessed is the man... that keepeth the sabbath from 
profaning it (Isa. 56 : 2). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent: And he goeth up into the 
mountain, and calleth unto him whom he himself would: and 
they went unto him. And he appointed twelve, that they 


OUTLINE : { 
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might be with him, and that he might send them forth to 
preach, and to have authority to cast out devils (Mark 3 : 13-15). 

Scholars : I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should 
go and bring forth fruit (John 15 : 16), ‘ 

Teachers ; Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit (John 15 : 8). 

Ali: Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness (Eph. 5: 11). 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent : Love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you, bless them that curse you, pray for them 
that despitefully use you. To him that smiteth thee on the one 
cheek offer also the other; and from him that taketh away thy 
cloke withhold not thy coat also. Give to every one thatasketh 
thee; and of him that taketh away thy goods ask them not 
again (Luke 6 : 27-30). 

Scholars: As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also 
to them likewise (Luke 6 : 31). 

Teachers: Let each one of us please his neighbor for that 
which is good, unto edifying (Rom, 15: 2). 

All; For Christ also pleased not himself (Rom, 15 : 3). 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent: And the seribes which came 
down from Jerusalem said, He hath Beelzebub, and, By the 
prince of the devils casteth he out the devils (Mark 3 : 22). 

Scholars : He came unto his own, and his own received him 
not (John 1: 11). 

Teachers : But as many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God, even to them that believe on 
his name (John 1 : 12), 

Ali; Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called children of God (1 John 3 : 1). 

Lesson 9.—-Superintendent: What went ye out into the 
wilderness to behold? a reed shaken with the wind? But what 
went ye out to see? a man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, 
they which are gorgeously apparelled, and live delicately, are 
in kings’ courts. But what went ye out to see? a prophet? 
Yea, I say unto you, and much more than a prophet (Luke 7 : 
24-26). 

Scholars: Behold, I send my messenger before thy face 
(Luke 7 : 27). 

Teachers: Among them that are born of women there is none 
greater than John (Luke 7 : 28). 

Ali: Yet he that is but little in the kingdom of God is greater 
than he (Luke 7 : 28). 

Lesson 10.—Superintendent: And his disciples asked him 
what this parable might be. And he said, Unto you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God: but to the rest 
in parables; that seeing they may not see, and hearing they may 
not understand (Luke 8 : 9, 10). 

. Seholars : The seed is the word of God (Luke 8 : 11). 

Teachers: Receive with meekness the implanted word, which 
is able to save your souls (Jas. 1 : 21). 

Ali; Thy word have I laid up in mine heart, that I might 
not sin against thee (Psa. 119 : 11). 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent : These twelve Jesus sent forth, 
and charged them, saying, Go not into any way of the Gentiles, 
and enter not into any city of the Samaritans: but go rathor to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. 10 : 5, 6). 

Scholars: As ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand (Matt, 10: 7). 

Teachera: Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom (Luke 12 : 32), 

All; Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven (Matt. 7 : 21). 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent : For unto usa child is born, 
unto us a eon is given; and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder : and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace (Isa. 9 ; 6). 

Scholars: Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end (Isa. 9 : 7). 

Teachers: Blessed is the King that cometh in the name of the 
Lord : peace in heaven, and glory ia the highest (Luke 19 : 38). 

All: And he shall reign for ever and ever (Rey, 11: 15). 


eYK~ 


Recapitulation. 


N THIS year of study in the life of our Lord, he is pre- 
sented as “ The Glorious Son of God,” and the golden 
text for the year is from John 1: 14,—“ We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.” To present 
his entire career, so far as studied, the topics from the begin- 
ning (third quarter, 1894) are here presented. 
THE GLORIOUS SON OF GOD. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
1. The Son Born into the World. 
The Son Recognized by Jews. 
The Son Recognized by Gentiles. 
. The Son Protected from Enemies. 
. The Son in his Father’s House. 
. The Son Preparing for Service. 
. The Son Defeating Satan. 
. The Son Winning Followers, 
. The Son Displaying Power. 
10. The Son Asserting Authority. 
11. The Son Disclosing the Way of Life. 
12. The Son Proffering the Water of Life. 
13. The Father's Servants Honored. 
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FourtH QUARTER. 
1. The Son Announcing his Mission. 
2. The Son Confirming his Followers.” 
3. The Son Abounding in Labors. 

. The Son Forgiving Sins. 

. The Son Defining Sabbath Service. 

. The Son Appointing Apostles, 

. The Son Imparting Instruction. 

. The Son Dividing Friends from Foes. 
"9. The Son Honoring his Forerunner. 
10. The Son Illustrating Spiritual Growth. 
11. The Son Sending forth Laborers. 

12, The Son Establishing Peace. 


The drift of the lessons now under special review may be 
set forth thus: 

Lesson 1.—Here we have “The Son Announcing his Mis- 
sion” in the synagogue of his village home at Nazareth. 
There is (1) An Impressive Service, as he enters into the 
soiemnities of the occasion and the place; (2) A Model Ex- 
position of the Scripture reading of the day ; and (3) A De- 
cisive Rejection, amounting even to an effort to slay the 
wonderful speaker, whose words had just charmed all who 
heard them, 


' Vol. 36, No. 50 
thie Christmas lesson. (1) The Prevalence of Peace is de- 
picted, and (2) The Author of-Peace is described, even the 
blessed child whose birth is celebrated at this joyous season. 


Iu this series of lessons his glory appears once more, “ glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father.” 


ASA> 
Review Lesson Story. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS touching to find that, in spite of the beauty of his 
life, and the richness of spiritual thought and counsel 
that must have marked the thirty years of Christ’s seclusion 
in Nazareth, he hed to go to strange neighborhoods to find 
recognition, either as one worthy to be called the Lamb of 
God, or as a teacher who spoke as never man had spoken, 
The Hindoo saying that the darkest part of a room is that 
which is under the lamp may explain this in some measure, 
Daily familiarity with sacred truth has dulled the minds of 
more than the people of Nazareth, but the pettiness of 
human nature which cannot rise above the depreciation of a 
fellow-villager, or fellow-townsman, when he appears to tower 





Lesson 2.—By the Lake of Gennesaret 








we next find “The Son Confirming his 
Followers.” Wearied with a fruitless 
night of toil, those followers were about 








to quit their work, when Jesus appears 
upon the scene, and there are (1) In- 
structions Given, which are implicitly 
obeyed. “As a consequence, we find (2) 
Reward Bestowed, and then (3) Service 
Appointed, even the high and holy ser- 
vice of “ fishers of men.” 











Lesson 3.—Capernaum now becomes 
the scene of activity, and we see “The 
Son Abounding in Labors.” Thisactivity 
takes on three forms; namely, (1) Im- 
parting Instructiom, (2) Expelling De- 
mons, and (3) Healing Diseases. Such 
a round of helpful service rendered in 











one day is a model worthy of every one’s 
imitation, 

Lesson 4.—Again in Capernaum the 
Lord continues his gracious deeds, The 
paralytic man is brought to him, and, in 
response to faith discerned, we see “The 
Son Forgiving Sins”’ There is (1) An 








Act of Faith on the part of the afflicted 
man and his friends, (2) A Message of 
Pardon, which assures the man of for- 
giveness of his sins, and (83) An Act of 
Power, confirming the act of pardoning, 
and assuring every observer that the Son 
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of man could indeed forgive sins. 

Lesson 5.—Surrounded by keen and 
bitter critics, we next find “The Son 
Defining Sabbath Service,” in which 
discussion we see (1) Works of Necessity 
Justified, and (2) Works of Mercy Justi- 
fied. ’ 

Lesson 6.—The rapid enlargement of 
the Lord’s work led tothe prime feature 











of this lesson; namely, “The Son Ap- 
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pointing Apostles.” (1) Surrounded by 
Difficulties, and (2) Abounding in Work, we find the Lord 
(3) Appointing to Service, that every demand may be fully 
met. 

Lesson 7.—In the Sermon on the Mount we find “ The Son 
Tmparting Instruction ;” and his instructions deal with (1) 
Blessings, (2) Woes, and (3) Duties. 

Lesson 8.—Opposition to Jesus led to those words of his 
wherein appears “The Son Dividing Friends from Foes.” 
This division is made broad and clear in this lesson by the 
definitions of (1) Foes of Jesus, and (2) Friends of Jesus. 

Lesson 9.—In the progress of events, John the Baptist was 
east into prison, and from his cell he sends messengers to 
Jesus, seeking assurance as to the trusted Messiahship of him 
whom John had so nobly heralded. This mission leads to 
“The Son Honoring his Forerunner.” John, in terms most 
emphatic, is (1) Commended of the Lord; though, with his 
Master, John is (2) Rejected of the Worldly-wise. 

Lesson 10.—The great system of teaching by parables now 
comes to the front, and in hig first lesson we find “‘The Son 
Tilustrating Spiritual Growth.” In the parable itself he con- 
fines himself to (1) Illustrating Growth ; in the explanation he 
indulges himself in (2) Unfolding Truth. 

Lesson 11.—The appointed twelve now go forth to work. 
We see “ The Son Sending forth Laborers.” “In his parting 
charge to these tyros he defines with the utmost transparency 
(1) The Appointed Object of their mission; (2) The Ap- 
pointed Equipment for it; and (3) The Appointed Activity 
in its pursuit. 


Lemon 12.—“The Son Establishing Peace” appears in 


over his former equals, however justly, and however blame- 
lessly, has much, in all ages, todo with such perversion of 
heart and judgment. The fact remains, as matter for thought 
to us all, that those who had been most favored with the 
presence and example of Christ were precisely those who 
most bitterly rejected him. 

Simon was by no means the only servant of Christ who has 
toiled through a jong night, and had an empty net after all, 
but yet was on the brink of success beyond his highest hopes. 
The development of the results of long continued work for the 
Master seemed once to mé not unlike what I saw on a broad 
American river, at the breaking up of the thick ice that had 
bound it for apparently endless winter months. No change 
showed itself, day after day, on the white death-robe under 
which flowed the hidden waters, but the sun had each day 
been shining down on it more strongly, and the ice, unknown 
to me, had been nearer and nearer the last point of its power 
of resistance to the kindling warmth. Now a storm in the 
upper lakes sent on its strong undulations in the night, and 
the final retreat of winter was brought about as in a moment; 
for where at sunset I had looked out on a dreary and lifeless 
waste of Arctic cold, my eyes fed in the morning on thesight 
of a wide expanse of bright, flashing waters. Take courage, 
brother. The dranght beyond thought may be near; the ice 
may be ready to break up before a ground swell of which you 
had not dreamed. : 

How full the life of Christ was. of work! All through the 
week he was moving from village to village, spexking to 
erowds and healing the sick, with no intermission ; but the 
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sabbaths were no less busy. See him in the Synagogue at 
Capernaum, teaching with a freedom and originality that 
forced a comparison with the conventional stiffness of the 
teachers of the day; then, amidst the wild excitement of the 
congregation, dismissing from its home in one of his audience 


an unclean spirit so fierce that it would not leave him till it - 


had torn him, in its flight from the presence of the Saviour ; 
then, entering the house of the two brothers, Simon and An- 
drew, and raising the mother-in-law of Peter from a sick-bed ; 
and finally, when the setting of the sun ended the sabbath, 
and allowed the sick to be brought to the door, going out and 


. passing from pallet to pallet, healing them ail, whatever 


their disease. Nor did this bring ordinary rest, for we find 
him rising up a great while before day, and departing to a 
solitary place for prayer. To be like Christ means much. 

The turn of the tide in the life of our Lord dates from 
his healing the paralytic at Capernaum, when the scribes 
present took note of his telling the sufferer that his sins were 
forgiven him,—a declaration on which they pounced, as 
ground for a charge of blasphemy, and relentless enmity 
which never rested till it had nailed him to the cross, 

On no point were the rabbis more bigoted ‘than in the en- 
forcement of their sabbath laws. Even now a Jew employs 
a Christian to light his fire or his lamp on Saturday,—his 
sabbath,—and its observance was a thousandfold more slavish 
in the days of Christ. To violate it, even by healing « 
withered arm on it, or a paralytic man, especially when, in 
addition, he was told to carry home the mat on which he had 
lain, was an offense calling for the action of the synagogue 
courts. But Christ came to oppose this sham religion, and 
never hesitated to act as humanity dictated on the sacred 
day, basing his action, moreover, on the Son of man—the 
name for the Messiah which he assumed—being lord even of 
the sabbath. How utterly this set him in the light of a dan- 
gerous revolutionary, in the eyes of the hollow religionists of 
the time, may be imagined. 

The choice of the Twelve was in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the rabbis, who always had a small band of followers 
to learn from them, and then spread their teachings. But 
the Sermon on the Mount was fitted to abate their hopes of 
worldly advantage from. this promotion, if any of the T'welve 
entertained such a thought; for it opened before them only 
a prospect of prosecution and self-denial, with no counter- 
vailing reward on this side the grave. Still more, it imposed 
on them and all Christ’s followers, as their supreme distinc- 
tion, those graces which are most unpleasant to our pride, 
demanding a humility at all times hateful to our natural self- 
esteem, but doubly so in an age of such stupendous spiritual 
pride among the Jewish race. The crowning and most 
effective invention of rabbinical hatred of the new Teacher 
showed itself in the subtle hint, spread among the ignorant, 
vothinking population, that Jesus was an agent of Beelzebub, 
not of God, in his miracles; for how else, they would argue, 
could he go against the rabbis, who were believed by all to 
represent God’s truth among men ? 


Bournemouth, England. 
ASA 
Review Lesson Thoughts. 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE first five lessons of this quarter deal with the earliest 
stage of Christ’s Galilean ministry. The next five, 
beginning with the choice of the apostles, are concerned with 
its farther development. Lesson 11 marks a still greater ex- 
pansion in the sending out of the Twelve. 

We have, first, Jesus reading his commission, and thus in- 
augurating his work in the synagogue at Nazareth. The 
salient points in that solemn sabbath scene are easily grasped. 
First is the fact that he begins his ministry in the synagogue, 
seeking thus to attach the new to the old, and to make the 
transition easy. Next, that, at the beginning more clearly 
than afterwards, he puts forth the claim to be the theme of 
prophets, the goal of devout hopes from of old, the promised 
Messiah, It was fitting that his first words should be unmis- 
takable. It-was no less fitting that the penalty of unbelief 
of them should be greater reticence on his part. Truth re- 
jected becomes truth obscured. 

Next, the effect of Christ’s claim was a strong drawing to 
accept it, followed by the recoil due to familiarity, First 
impressions are often more trustworthy than second ones. 
The cold, carping questions of criticism kill the instinctive 
half-recognition of Christ. Bettér to yield to the inward wit- 
ness to his gracious words than to freeze emotion into deadness 
by an icy wind of questioning. 

The last point is the plain declaration that the kingdom 
refused would pass to the Gentiles. Jesus saw from the first 
the course and issue of his work. The synagogue at Naza- 
reth rehearsed on a small scale the history of the nation and 
the world in relation to the gospel. 

Lesson 2 sets forth in a miracle the companionship in ser- 
vice to which Christ calls his servants. We see the bustle of 
early morning on the «hore. Thesun is streaming across the 
water, and all is life along the beach. ‘Lhe crowd is listening 
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to Jesus. His followers are not listening, but at their net- 
washing. It is quite as much their duty to attend to their 
fishing as to hearken to him. Note the authoritative com- 
mand which implies previous discipleship. Jesus has the 
right to dispose of our activity, and to prescribe our sphere. 
His order to go anywhere or to do anything contains an im- 
plicit promise to bléss our obedience. He bids us launch 
forth into the deep, not go pottering about in the shallows, a 
boat’s length from shore. The fish there are few and small ; 
the heavy takes are in deep water. Daring enterprise is the 
life of Christian service. Peter answers in his outspoken 
fashion, not hesitating to criticise Christ’s orders, and yet 
obeying them with all his warm heart. Jesus allows great 
freedom of speech to loving souls. There was little chance 
of acatch in the morning, with the sun on the water. Ex- 
perience said that it would be useless, but Love said, It is 
delightful to do what he wishes,—so here goes. 

The draught is a token either of Christ’s supernatural 
knowledge which pierced the depths, or of his power which 
brought the shoal to the spot. He is Lord of nature. He 
will prosper work done in obedience to him. There will not 
always be immediate, visible “\success,” but labor “in the 
Lord” is never “in vain.” Peter’s alarm witnesses to the 
sense of sin excited by contact with the supernatural. No 
man is fit to be a fisher of men who has not learned the 
plague of hisown heart. Christ's “ Fear not” soothes a sense 
of sin, encourages for future work, and arms against danger 
and difficulty. It is the talisman for his servants forever. 

Lesson 3 shows Christ as the authoritative teacher, whose 
words come with strange power, who never argues, but de- 
clares; who seals his utterances with Verily I say unto you. 
Further, it shows him as Lord with authority in the dark 
world of the demons. It gives an awful glimpse of a spirit 
lashed into a frenzy of rage, loathing, and terror, by the clear 
knowledge of Christ’s holiness,—a condition to which a 
human spirit may approach. Further, it shows him as Lord 
of physical evils, and as moved by compassion, which is 
equally ready to deal with one sick woman on her couch and 
with crowds. His healing touch is symbol of his whole work 
and pattern for us, He is the universal and unwearied healer. 

Lesson 4 teaches us what is man’s first need and Christ’s 
first and chief gift. Thus early he guarded against being 
taken for a mere miracle worker and alleviator of outward 
evils, which the Jews ther and many people now, in a some- 
what different fashion, would like to reckon him. Christ’s 
first business is to deal with the fact of sin, the source of all 
the black and bitter streams of sorrow that deluge the world, 
He will pardon and cleanse the heart first, and then will take 
away the outward consequences of sin, in so far as these are 
capable of remission, He distinctly admits that he is exer- 
cising a divine prerogative in forgiving, and he appeals to 
his power over disease as proof that he can exercise the other 
divine power of pardon, How can such words be harmon- 
ized with the purity of his character and his claim to be a 
religious teacher, unless he was the Word become flesh ? 

The two incidents in Lesson 5 throw light on two aspects 
of sabbath observance. The great truth in the first is, that 
all ceremonial regulations are subordinate to man’s necessities, 
The sabbath, like all exterrial institutions, is established as 
means to an end; namely, man’s highest good in communion 
with God. Therefore it is elastic, and may be modified or 
suspended if man’s good requires it. Man is made for the 
moral and religious law, and had better die than to bend it to 
suit himself. But the sabbath is made for man, and there 
are grounds sufficient to warrant its modification ; only let us 
be sure that they are sufficient. Let us remember, too, that if 
it is made “ for man,” it is beneficial for him,—not a burden, 
but a gift, and that it is universal in its intention, and per- 
petual in its duration. 

The other incident teaches that there are works which 
hallow the sabbath. It is always the time to do good. The 
true sabbath-breakers are these Pharisees who profane it by 
murderous rancor. Good omitted is evil committed. 

Lesson 6 marks a new stage in Christ’s work in the ghoice 
of the apostles. Impure popular enthusiasm, side by side 
with official malice, led Jesus to withdraw himself, and to 
appoint the Twelve to help him in dealing with the growing 
calls. Note that this first institution of the apostolate is 
occasioned by the pressure of circumstances, and has nothing 
mysterious about it. He hungered for companionship more 
close than that of gaping crowds, 0 he chose them “ to be 
with him.” The fields were white to harvest, and he could 
not reap alone ; so he chose them to go forth to preach and to 
work miracles, Their mission is partly to cheer him, partly to 
proclaim him. There are lessons enough in the list of the 
apostles: the significant number pointing to twelve tribes of 
an uubroken Israel; the three sets of four each, speaking of 
closer attachment as the privilege of some; the variations 
within these groups as traced in the catalogs in the gospels 
and Acts, which remind us that some may run well for a 
time, and then be “ hindered ” and outrun. 

The part of the Sermon on the Mount in Lesson 7, follows 
the choice of apostles, as marking the further stage in Christ’s 
work. It is the program of the kingdom from the lips of the 
King. The condensed edition of the Beatitudes describes 


its subjects as they ought to be,—conscious of their poverty, 
not so much outwardly as within, hungry after truer satisfac- 
tion than the world gives, and sad with that noble sadness 
which is the precursor of noble joy. Such true disciples must 
make up their minds to meet the world’s hate, Their only 
weapon against it is love. That love is no mere idle senti- 
ment, but is to be manifested in deed, word, and, above all, 
in prayer. If we pray for our enemies, we shall learn to love 
them. It is to be expressed in patient endurance of wrong. 
Such endurance has limits, but these are drawn by the love 
which dictates it. It will sometimes prompt refusal and re- 
sistance, and such are justifiable. For the great law is that 
we make our claims or expectations or desires from others 
the standard of duty to them. 

Lesson 9 looks back to the forerunner. The King recog- 
ognizes the work of his servant, and royally commends him. 
Praise from him is worth living or dying for. Note the 


_ four points of eulogium, decisive resolution, transparent 


superiority to earthly good, prophetic inspiration, and, highest 
of all, the position as Christ’s messenger, sent by him to 
prepare his way. Then comes the twofold issue of John’s 
work. On the one hand, outcasts listened; on the other, 
rulers rejected. Their respective conduct is dissected, and 
its deepest characteristic laid bare. To hearken to John 
was to “justify God,” acquiescing in his judgment of them- 
selves, and his threatened justice; to turn from him was to 
thwart God’s merciful purpose, so far as the rejecter was con- 
cerned, and thereby to harm themselves. Unbelief is suicide, 

The lovely parable which follows illustrates the sullen 
non-responsiveness of the people to the calls of such opposite 
teachers as John and Jesus. The stern sadness of the former, 
with his message of repentance and his ascetic seclusion, and 
the glad tidings of the latter, with his sweet familiarity among 
common things and homely joys, were equally unwelcomed. 
God’s messengers are found fault with on opposite grounds, 
but the real reason is because it needs the “ sons of wisdom” 
to recognize wisdom. 

_ Lesson 10 shows how little Jesus looked for universal re- 
ception of his message, and outlines the experience of all 
preachers and teachers till the harvest. The one seed has 
diverse fates, There are three failures to one success, and the 
failures occur at every stage of sowing and growth. Hearts 
beaten hard by the feet of cares and woridly business and 
pleasures, never take it in at all. Some seed gets beyond that 
danger and remains, It springs quickly because it has not 
gone deep, and that because of a shelf of rock just below the 
surface. So emotional natures have mostly a rocky sub- 
stratum, soon reached, and a gospel quickly welcomed with 
joy quickly becomes unwelcome when the difficulties of a 
consistent course begin to appear. A further stage witnesses 
the failure of the seed in those who have not let the new life 
cast the seeds of worldly desires out of their hearts. Weeds 
grow fastest, and choke the good seed. There may be no 
visible falling away in this case, but there is visible want of 
fruit. How many thousands of so-called Christians might sit 
for that picture! All these dangers have to be fought against, 
and, thank God! may be overcome, and first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear, brought forth. 

The charge to ‘the apostles (Lesson 11) marks a further 
stage in Christ’s work. The part contained in the lesson 
deals with their limited trial-mission to Israel, and is in some 
respectstemporary. But the principles involved are perennial. 
Christ still prescribes oursphere. Our task is still to proclaim 
the kingdom and the King, not now as coming, but as come. 

The obligation of free impartation still arises from ponses- 
sion, and from the freedom of the gift to us. We have to 
provide necessary equipment, but to do it with dependence 
on his supply of needs, and to be content if needs are supplied. 
We have to be careful of our confidants, and not to associate 
habitually with those who are “unworthy.” We have to 
present genial, courteous demeanor, and to breathe sincerity 
into conventional forms. We may be sure that our efforts for 
Christ will bless ourselves, whether they succeed with others’ 
or not. We have sometimes to learn that further efforts are 
futile, and with sad hearts to free ourselves from connection 
with rooted unbelief. We have to work, remembering what 
solemn issues of judgment, as weil as of mercy, attend Chris- 
tian effort for souls, and to let the thought of the responsibility 
of the hearers press home on us the responsibility of the 


speakers, lest words, coldly uttered, should increase the bur- 
den of doom on their rejecters, . 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Review Teaching Points. 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


T WAS a great privilege to live and walk with Christ on 
earth. It is better to walk with him now. The dis- 
ciples recognized and recorded more and more of his sayings 
and doings every year. They grew both to understand his 
meaning, and to love his spirit. The first year of his minie- 
try has three chapters, the present year sixteen. 
What impression did the present Christ makeon men? At 
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the raising of the damsel, the people “ were astonished with a 
great astonishment.” At the raising of the widow's eon at 
Nain, fear came upon all. As he waiked toward the cross, 
the disciples were amazed, they were afraid. . Fear wrought 
in some reverence, in others repulsion. Even Peter said, 
“Depart from me, for I am « sinful man.” His purity 
wrought conviction of conscience, He made all men show 
their real character. He drew all men unto bim who loved 
righteousness or hated sin. Matthew, James, John, Peter, 
Zaccheus, and the rest, left all and followed him. He draws 
yet. He is the touchstone of character. The thoughts of 
many hearts are revealed. What men think of Christ, tells 
what they are. How does he affect us and our pupils? Is he 
the chiefest among ten thousand, and the one altogether 
lovely? He is so to pure spirits in heaven, and should be to 
such on earth, Repulsion belongs to haters, fear to sinners ; 
but great astonishment, growing admiration, worship and love, 
to those like him. 

Being exalted, his drawing of men draws them up. 

May he never say sadly to us, “ Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me?” We study 
these lessons, nut to know the facts about him, but to know 
him. May he not say at last, “I never knew you” ! 

No review should fail to emphasize the fact that Christ 
came to save men by means of men. He chose twelve, he 
sent out seventy, and, after Pentecost, all saved men went 
everywhere preaching Christ. A saved man is of necessity a 
savior, The basis of Christ’s coming and sacrifice is his 
unique estimate of the value of a humansoul, We must have 
the same estimate. It is necessary to give us the same zeal, 

When the Christ-spirit is incarnated in increasing millions, 
up to a majority in any or every land, then the great uni- 
versal law of peace, service, love, union, and therefore 
unimaginable accomplishment, shall prevail. When all work 
together to invent and build up for all, instead of each seek- 
ing to tear down and destroy in order that he may stand a 
little higher on the ruins, then this world’s achievement in 
arts, science, dominion over the forces of nature, knowledge, 
and love, will be little compared to the achievements of the 
future. It is only the spirit of Christ, and the full play of 
the one law of the universe, that can bring peace and best 
development. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Review Teaching Hints. 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ET the teacher take up the review on the basis of answers 
to the questions 
HEN? 


HERE? 
HO? 


HAT? 
HAT THEN? 


In this way you will bring out all the lesson facta, and the 
main applications of them. If you are disposed to take 
trouble in this matter, prepare twelve papers with the above 
on each of them, printed very large, and give them to your 
scholars a week in advance, Ask each one to fill out his 
paper carefully at home, and bring it to the class. Then, in 
the class, each one can question the class on that paper which 
he has prepared. If you have six members of your class, 
each one could prepare two papers. The lessons, worked out 
on this plan, will result as follows: 

Lesson 1.— When? In the second year of our Lord’s pub- 
lic ministry. (This holds true of all the lessons except the 
twelfth.) Where? In Nazareth. Who? Jesus and the 
Nazarenes? What? Jesus preaches in the synagogue, and 
at first all are pleased. Presently they get angry, and end in 
trying to kill him. He escapes, and leaves Nazareth. What 
then? They lost the greatest opportunity that they ever had. 
Bo too, if we reject Jesus, we drive away our best friend. 

Lesson 2.— Where? On the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 
Who? Jesus, the people, Andrew, Peter, James, John. 
What? First a sermon; then a great catch of fishes; then « 
leaving of their nets on the part of the fishermen, to follow 
Jesus. What then? Do as Jesus says, and you will get a 
great blessing. 

Lesson 8.— Where? Capernaum; first in the synagogue, 
and ther in Peter’s house. Who? Jesus, the people, the 
demoniac ; then Peter’s mother-in-law; later a multitude of 
sick folk. What? First asermon; then two miracles; then 
seores of miracles. What then? Miracles proved the power 
of Jesus then, and he is always the same. 

Lesson .4.— Where? Capernaum; probably in Peter's 
house. Who? A great multitude in the house; then four 
men and their sick friend. What? A sermon, and then a 
miracle; murmurings, and Jesus’ reply. What then? Jesus 
had, and still has, power on earth to forgive sins. 

Lesson 56,— Where? Near Capernanm. Who? Jesus, his 
disciples, and the Pharisees, What? The disciples pluck 
the ears of corn, and eat them on the sabbath day; Pharisees 
object; Jesue defends them. What tien? Deeds of neces- 
sity and of mercy are permissible on the Lord’s Day. 


Lesson 6.— Where? On a mountain near the Sea of Gali- 
lee. Who? Pharisees, Herodians, multitudes, the Twelve. 
What? Many miracles and much teaching; the appoint- 
ment of twelve disciples as his co-workers by Jesus. What 
then? We too, if we are disciples, should be co-workers with 
our Master, 


Lesson 7.— Where? Near the Sea of Galilee, Who? Jesus,’ 


the multitudes, and his disciples. Whatf A great sermon. 
What then? Obey all that Jesus commands us to do in this 
sermon, 

Lesson 8.— Where? Capernaum, on the Sea of Galilee. 
Who? Scribes and Pharisees from all over the land, Jesus 
and the multitude, and at last his mother and brethren. 
What? The opposition to Christ began to grow intense; his 
enemies charged him with being in league with Satan; even 
his mother grew anxious, and tried to get him away. What 
then? Be careful how you grieve, or resist, or quench, the 
Holy Spirit. 

Lesson 9.— Where? In Galilee. Who? Jesus and the 
messengers sent by John the Baptist; also the multitude. 
What? Jesus speaks about John the Baptist, and praises 
him; the people hear this gladly, but the scribes and Phari; 
sees reject what he says. What then? Better be honest and 
true, though it lead you to prison, than dishonest, even though 
that lead you to a throne. 

Lesson 10.— Where? By the shores of the Sea of Galilee, 
Who Jésus and the multitude gathered to hear him preach. 
What? A grand sermon, in which he spoke the parable of 
the sower; there was onc kind of seed, but four kinds of soil. 
What then? Search and see what kind of soil your heart is, 
lest while you think it good it be really wayside soil, or stony 
ground, or thorny soil. 

Lesson 11,— Where? Some village in Galilee. Who? 
Jesus and the Twelve. What? Jesus sends them forth again 
to preach and teach, and gives them power over all diseases, 
and even to cast out devils and to raise the dead. What then? 
To preach the truth is more important than to heal the sick, 
for the one deals with eternal life, while the other helps the 
body only for a few years at the most. 

Lesson 12.— When? Between seven and eight hundred 
years before Christ. Where? In Jerusalem, in the home of 
the prophet. Who? Isaiah the prophet. What? The 
prophet foretells the coming of one whom he calls Won- 
derful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Bverlasting Father, Prince 
of Peace. What then? The prophecy spoken by Isaiah 
was fulfilled by Christ, and in him we see the embodi- 
ment of the names that the prophet gives to the coming one. 
If Jesus is so great, we should at once accept him, and obey 
his commands, 

Having rapidly gone over the lessons of the quarter in this 
way, taking perhaps twenty minutes, the teacher may then 
well call attention to the person of Christ, as we have studied 
about him. Notice that the witness to his character is very 
strong. The multitudes bear witness to his healing power, 
by coming to him in such vast throngs. The Pharisees bore 
witness to the same thing, for they never denied that he had 
this power, though they attributed it to his being in league 
with Satan. Demons acknowledged his power, though they 
were not able to withstand it. Remind the scholars that 
this same Jesus is the one who calls upon us to accept him as 
our Master, and try and make them see what a grand thing 
it is to serve such a Lord, 

New York City. 
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Review Hints for the Intermediate 
Teacher. 


By Faith Latimer. 


F SCHOLARS have kept note-books, as suggested, by all 
means accept them, and make as much use of the little 
pages, that cost real effort from a child, as you can. Even 
among those not long removed from the primary department 
are thoughtful children, learning in secular schools habits of 
systematic study, who would be pleased to keep a little record 
of facts in Sunday-echool study. This should not be required, 
lest it discourage the timid and those who have no home-help 
or few incentives to Bible study. All children love a paper- 
pad and péncil, but in some homes there would be more 
likelihood of a memoranda of base-ball games or dancing les- 
sons. Such children think most of having a good time; they 
have bright, active, inquiring minds, and we need to know 
how to attract and interest them in religious thought or feel- 
ing. To make sacred scenes and events actual, there could 
be no better opportunity than the present series of lessons. 
To learn of Christ, so wise, so loving, in the story of that 
marvellous life on earth, should make him more familiar to 
each child than any other character in history, ancient or 
modern,—never losing sight of his divine nature, the friend 
always with us, nearer and dearer than all earthly friends, 
By thorough reviewing, many of the class will take pleasure 
in telling what they remember, but it must be by careful 
arrangement, or the hour will be all too short. Skill and 
tact are needed to ask questions; but no one teacher can pre- 


actly fit each particular class as those each individual teacher 
can prepare for well known pupils. A few general hints and 
questions are all that are here offered as suggestions. 

Names of Jesus Christ.—In some classes there may be scholars 
who have made lists of the names applied to Christ. The names 
in last week’s Scripture lesson were also used in teaching a 
lesson in the beginning of our studies of Jesus’ life, Perhaps 
from memory the scholars may give many names or titles, 
but be sure to find the idea they have connected with each, 
and if they can correctly express the meaning. How did 
Jesus most frequently name himself? What do you under- — 
stand by the Son of man? When he called himself the 
Son, what did he mean? Who were angry when he called 
himself the Son of God? Who, long before, called him “ The 
mighty God”? Who talked with him at night, and said, 
“No man can do these miracles thou doest, except God be 
with him”? What did those possessed with evil spirits 
sometimes call Jesus? Who said, “ We have found the 
Messias,” and what did it mean? There is one other name 
Jesus called himself we are apt to overlook. When fault- 
finders charged that he and his disciples broke the sabbath, 
what did Jesus say, as we have it in one of the golden texts 
ofthe quarter? 

Works of Christ—Few persons seem always, in all their 
lives, in every action and word, true to their name. There 
is not a name applied to Christ with which his life and work 
do not agree. We cannot understand all that it means here, 
for our soul-sight is too dim, but some time we can compre- 
hend. We cannot see how Jesus was the mighty God and 
the everlasting Father; but we know the Father, God, called 
him the beloved Son, and that Jesus said, “I and my Father 
are onc.” We know he wos a counselor on earth, but we 
cannot comprehend how, in the long ages before the stars 
were lighted or the earth was made, the Father, and the 
Son in his bosom, planned how to save the people of the 
earth they would create, But we can study his works as we 
know them, and he who is the light of the world will shine 
into our hearts and enlighten our minds, By his works we 
do not mean only his miracles, but what he did every day, 
walking about, going into homes, talking by the wayside as 
he sat down to rest,on the shore or in a boat, going on 
errands of mercy, sometimes alone or with disciples, often 
with followers who longed to touch him or to ask his help. 
Do we know of his going alone to pray? What was his first 
miracle? He did many wonders, cured countless sick ones 
of whom we have no record, Of how many miracles have 
we studied? Which seems to you most wonderful? Which 
case seems to have been most pitiful? In which sufferer, or 
the friends, could you see signs of faith? What did Jesus 
show in his miracles beside his compassion? In one golden 
text what did Jesus say about power to forgive sin? What 
did his curing diseases of the body teach as to the disease of 
sin? Much more might be given as to Jesus’ work, his 
choosing and training the Twelve, and his journeys through 
Galilee. 

Jesus’ Words.—Seven of our golden texts are words from 
Jesus’ own lips. Can you repeat them all? As repeated, 
the teacher may recall the lessonin connection. What words 
in the quarter’s lessons were calls to follow or to obey? What 
about the word of God and how to hear it? What of his 
preaching, or any one sermon? Where was he rejected? 
How and when opposed? What form of teaching have we 
in one lesson? What is a parable? What did Jesus call 
the word of God, and what kind of hearers did he shov? 
What rule did he give for daily duty to others? What 
warnings? In all we have studied of Jeeus’ life, what seems 
to you most beautiful? What most loving? What hasmade 
you love him most? If you have not studied Christ’s life as 
lovingly as you might, is not the last Sabbath of the year a 
good time to remember, in all your plans for the new year, 
to think first of Jesus, and strive, as we go on with lessons of 
his life, to know and love him better? 

Lowisville, Ky. 
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Review Hints for the Primary 
Teacher. 


By Julia/E. Peck. 


T WILL be well, on this last Sunday of tne fourth quarter, 
to review the children on the lessons forthe year. If this 
review is to be a memory test, we would fail in getting the 
best results if we attempted to begin with Lesson 1, and 
forced the children to recall events in the order of each 
lesson, because this plan requires too much suggestion from 
the teacher. A surer test is to allow the children to recall 
events which have seemed to them the most striking, and 
these, by the association of pictures and blackboard maps, 
will suggest other lessons more remote, 

Chronological order will be a mental impossibility to these 
young children. However, the lessons can be grouped ac- 
cording to a plan which will prevent this review from being 
8 mere recitation of isolated facts, without order or counec 
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of the events studied during the 

Choosing for our topic «Working er Christ’s Kingdom,” 
we can group the lessons as follows; 1. Stories of those who 
worked hard to bring about the kingdom of Christ long, long 
before he came (lessons of the first and second quarters). 2 
Stories of Jesus, and of those who worked with him to bring 
about his kingdom while he was here on earth (lessons of the 
third and fourth quarters), 3. Stories of those who are work- 
ing hard now, in our time, to bring about a heavenly king- 
dom ; and in this find our application. 

When we come to our third group, allow the children to 
talk of great and good men whom they know, and of mission- 
aries of whom they have heard. 

It will simplify our review to begin with the birth of our 
Lord. The children always readily recall the stories of the 
birth and youth of Jesus, and of the visit of the wise men, 
and the flight into Egypt. 

If we begin with our second group of lessons, we can work 
backward something in this way. 

We can use the Old Testament stories of the’ first and 
second quarters in making the application of our golden texts 
in recent lessons; as, for instance, with the lesson for Novem- 
ber 18, with its Golden Rule for a text, we may use the story 
of Joseph’s kindness to his brethren, by showing how per- 
fectly Joseph kept our Golden Rule.. With the lesson of the 
flight into Egypt, with its text, “The Lord shall preserve thy 
going out and thy coming in,” we may use the story of the 
passage of the Red Sea, With the lesson of Jesus at Naza- 
reth, and its text, “See that ye refuse not him that speaketh,” 
we may recall the story of Nosh. 

Application. 

After repeating the Lord’s Prayer in concert, emphasizing 
“Thy kingdom come.” 

God allows all of us to help in bringing about this king- 
dom. The disciples in the old time and those who are help- 
ing now learned a Bible verse, which they have often found 
a great comfort when they were frightened, or discouraged, or 
cruelly treated. In our little ways of trying to help, we may 
not have such terrible troubles as the missionaries, but we 
have found it very liard to be good, and we sometimes get 
frightened, or very tired, and want to give it all up, Let us 
learn the verse which gives courage and help to all the dis- 
ciples: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to day, and 
for ever.” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Review Question Hints. 


By Amos R, Wells. 
For the Teacher. 
RACIOUS Worps (Lesson 1),— What did Christ, speak- 
ing before his townspeople, claim to be? How did 
they receive his “ gracious words” at last? What reception 
are we likely’to give Christ, when his desires do not agree 
with ours? 

Wurwire Worps (Lessson 2).—Through what incident 
did Christ win Peter, James, and John? With what words 
did he attach them to himself? How can we also become 
fishers of men? 

AUTHORITATIVE Worps (Lesson 8).— What characteristic 
of Christ’s words at Capernaum astonished the people? How 
did Christ prove by deed the authority with which he spoke? 
What, then, would you think of a man who should argue 
against Christ’s precepts, or debate them in his mind ? 

Heartne Worps (Lesson 4).— What, besides the palsied 
man’s disease, did Christ heal for him? How did Obrist, 
when on earth, prove to us his power to forgive sins? How 
can we gain that forgiveness for our sins? 

Broapenrne Worps (Lesson 5).—What words of Christ 
widened the narrow Jewish ideas regarding the sabbath? 
How did Christ prove his right to regulate sabbath-keeping? 
How would he have us keep the Lord’s Day? 

Orparsine Worps (Lesson 6).—What power did Christ 
give his disciples when he ordained them? With what pur- 
pose in view did he send them forth? What similar things 
does he expect each of us to do for him ? 

Wise Worps (Lesson 7).—What sort of a life did Christ’s 
words point out as most happy? For what sort of life did he 
predict woes? What sentence sums up the practical teach- 
ings of the Sermon on the Mount? 

Warxine Worps (Lesson 8).— What hindrance to Christ's 
work came from the scribes? from his mother and brethren? 
What implied warnings answered them? How only can we 
be sure that we have not, on the whole, ranged ourselves on 
the side of Christ’s enemies? 

Prarsina Worps (Lesson 9).—What characteristics of 
John the Baptist did Christ chiefly praise? How did Christ 
himeelf differ from John in these respects? How can we 
become greater than John? 

Prcrvrine Worps (Lesson 10).— Why did Christ speak in 
parables? Wha: four classes of hearers did he picture in the 
perable of the sower? What was the result of the sowing in 
each case? 


Dreectine Worps (Lesson 11).—To whom did Christ 
_ send his disciples? What was to be their message? their 
" outfit,—material and spiritual? their bearing among those to 
whom they preached? How are we to imitate them in these 
points? 

Por the Superintendent. 

1, During the lessons of this quarter, what miracles have 
we studied? 2. What do they prove aboui Christ? 3. What 
sermon have we studied? 4. What do you think its most 
important sentence? 5, What parable have we studied? 
6. This parable teaches us how we should do—what? 7. What 
two lessons have had to do with the entire body of twelve 
disciples? 8. What lessons have taught us about the sab- 
bath? 9. How did Christ praise John the Baptist? 10. How 
did the scribes say Christ got power to do all his wonderful 
works? 11. How do you think he got such power? 

Boston, Maas. 

a 
Questions tc be Answered in Writing. 

1. In which lessons has Jesus appeared specially as a 
teacher? 2. In which specially as a healer? 3. In which 
asafriend? 4, In which as a ruler? 5, In which as for- 
giving sin? 

These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 


on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


, KSA | 
Hints for Review and New-View. 


The twelve lessons of this quarter include selections from 
three of the four Gospels, and from one of the Prophets, 
while they are all of the one Saviour.. The period of time 
covered by the eleven gospel lessons is less than a year; and 
the added lesson from Isaiah goes back more than seven cen- 
turies to show the inspired expectation, at that time, of the 
coming of the One of whom all these lessons tell, 

Every lesson of the twelve shows more than ove phase of 
the character and life of Jesus, His words and his works 
and his spirit are wonderful, and they shine out in all his 
story. Yet as suggestive of the teachings of these lessons 
collectively and separately, they may be looked at as 


The Toilsome Life of Jesus. 


1. His Bitter Opposers. Lessons-1, 2, 3, 8. 

2. His Ready Helpers. Lessons 6, 9, 11. 

3, His Mighty Works. Lessons 2, 3, 4, 5, 12. 
4. His Weighty Words. Lessons 1, 5, 7, 10, 11. 


There are teachings for us all in these lessons. If we are 
followers of Jesus, we may be sharers of his life. We must 
expect opposers. We may be sure of helpers. We can do 
mighty works for him, and in his might. We can speak 
weighty words for him, and as inspired by his Spirit. 


rE 
A LOOK AHEAD. 


International Lessons for 1896. 
Studies in the Gospel according to Luke. 


Borne titles of mad yee y bare e been chepen in by of b 4 
conn mentioned, a n the ex on that entire 
selections ot eel wal will be used in preparing the the lessons. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
January 5, 
1, The Foreruuner of Cherie. Luke1:6-17, (Study connection 
in Luke 1 : 1-80. ‘ott Mewory verses 16. 
Goiden Tet, a shast Gp baleee the nee of the Leed to peepace bis 


January 12. 
. The Boy Jesus. Luke 2: 40-52. (Study whole chapter, Luke 2 
ait) Memory verses : 51, 62. 
Golden Text. Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man. Luke 2: 62. 


ways. Luke i: 


January 19. 
. The Ministry “se the Baptist. Luke $:1562. (Read 


Lake 3 yo Com: 3.) eos verses ; 21, 22. 
Bekota the Lam Lamb » Rd we ich taketh away the sin of 
ne want world! t John 1: 


January 2%. 
4. The imistry of Jesus. Luke 4; 1422, (Stud 
chap., Luke 4: i Aas Read also Isa. 61 : 1-3.) Memory verses : Tit ane 
Golden Text. His word was with power. Lak 

February 2. 


. The Power of Jesus. Lake 5: 17-26. (Read Luke 5 : 1-39, and 
6: 1-11.) | ee by : 2a. 

Golden Text. e Son of man hath power upon earth to forgive sins. 
Lake 6 :%. . 


February 
6. The Sermon on the Mount. Luke ¢: 41-49. (Read Lukes: 
12-49. Demory verees 47-48. 
Way Gl 7S ana, aed, Lord, and do not the things which 
Ieay? Lake'6: 48 
February 16. 
7. The Great Melper. Luke 7:2-16. (Read Loke’:1-0.) Mem- 
ory Verses : 14-16. 
Text. pusy gesiaet Geb, saying, That a great prophet is risen 
upamongus. Luke? : 16. 
February 23. 
G, Bateh Boceurages. Luke 8 : 43-55. (Read Luke 8 :1-56.) Mem- 
or. 
Bouter Mar T Thy faith hath made thee whole;go in peace. Luke 8: 42. 


March 1, 
9. Jesus the Messiah. Lake ®:18-27. (Read Luke9:1-50.) Mem- 


FZ Slee thet’ his te my beloved Bon: hear hin. Lakes: 35. 


March 8, 
2)” Memory verses: 2 . Luke 10 : 26-87. (Read Luke 


10, True 

8: Bin Ty tg 1-42.) ae or 

Thou shai with 

with ait y soul, nod wth al thy eeug 7 Opt with oil thy heart, 


March 15, 
Ls Luke 11 : 1-13. Lake ll :1 
uw Teoshing about Prayer. e 13. (Read 64.) 
Gotten ned fe chall 86 ehven you; seats, and ye shall find; 
icnoek, t be opened unto you. Luke li: 
March 22. 
18, Faithful and Unfaithfal Servants. Otago oat 223 
temperance se Luke 12 : 37-48.. (Read the cha uke 12 : 1-69.) 


Mem: verses : 37, 38, 

Golden Be not Cegak WOR wine, weatee is excess ; but be filled 
with the Spirit. Eph. 5: 
March 29. 


13. ay igs 
G t. shall conten: a pefere mos, sims chat the 
Son m, Test. Whosoever sball confes ¢ God. Luke 13: 


SECOND QUARTER. 


April 6. 


- Warning A mst Sim. Luke 13 : 22-30. (Read the whole 
Pe, Luke 18 ; 1-35. ey verses: 
Golden Text. Strive to enter in at the strait gate. Luke 13 : %. 
Or, The Resurrection of Christ. (Easter lesson.) Luke & : 1-12 


Memory verses ; 
Golden Text. He is not here, but is risen. Luke % : 6, 


April 12 
2. Baenbte ef the Great Ge » Luke 14:15, (Read chap., 
Luke 14 : 1-35.) meg | verses : 
» Golden Text, Come ; hibadl taleabace now shady. Luke 14: 17, 
April 19. 


3. The Lost Found. (May be used asa omguegnes lesson.) Luke 
15:11-24. (Read Luke 16 :1-82,) Memory verses: 

Golden Text, There a Ne AD oy‘ gumecamna of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth. 


April 26, 
4. The Rieh wag on a Leasarus, Luke 16: 1981. (Read the 
chap., Luke 16: 1-31.) emory verses: 25, 26. 
Golden Text. Ye canpot serve God and mammon. Luke 16 : 18, 
May 3. 
S. AA be 17 : 6-10. (Read Luke 17 : 1-87.) Memory verses: 17-19. 
Lord, AL. Rs our faith. Luke 7: ‘ 
May 10. 
. Lessons on Prayer. Luke 16;:9-17. (Study the whole chap., 
Lake 18; 3) The pat verses ; 15-17 
Golden @ publican, eras oft, would not pa Ry 8 
Touch as his eyes unto Poeaven, but smote upon his breast, saying 
merciful to me a sinner, Luke 18 : 
a 17. 
7. Parable ofthe Pounds, Luke 19: 11-27, jomory Tecee 4 
Golden Text. e that is faithful in that which is least is 
space: Gnd Re t is urjust in the least is unjust mat ie Falta 
7 May 24. 
7. Jesus Teaching 1 n ae Tomato. Luke 2: om. (Read the 


connection, Luke |0: 47 to Luke bu Memory Tjenel ine’ 
Golden Text, The stone whish tie | eae the same is be- 
come the head of the corner. Luke 20 


May 31. 
- ootrnstten of Jerusalem Foretold. Luke 21 : 20-36. (Read 
m%, 21; Memory verses : 
Golden bri Heaven and earth shail pass away ; but my words shall 
not passaway. Luke 21: 


June 7, 
10. Warning to the Disciples. Luke 22 : 94-87, (Carefully read 
Luke 22 : 1-65.) emory verses : 24-26. 
putt » ata. Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus. 
atin June 14, 
eee Ms 83-46. (Read from Luke 22: 66 to 
a =e tea 
ist died |) Ne sins according to the Scriptures, 1 Cor. 
June 21. 
12. The Risen Lord, Lake 24 : 36-63. (Read the whole chap., 
Luke & - 1-53,) pS verses : 45-48. 
Golden Text. is risen indeed, Luke 24 ; 34, 
June 28, 
‘- Geiden eat” tance and pastes of sins should be preached in 
a. Bene ce and rem n nes 
wis comes name among nations. Luke %: 


Studies in Old Testament History. 
THIRD QUARTER. 


July 5. 
1. David, 4, Bing of Judah. 28am, 2: 1-11. (Read chaps. 1 and 2) 
Memory verses 
Golden Text. The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice. Psa, 97 ;1, 
July 12. 
2. David = over All Iernel. 2 Sam. 6: 1-12, (Read chap. 
3:1 to chap. 5 :26. emory verses: 10-12. 


on, and grew great, and the Lord God ot 
hosts was with him. 2@am. 6; 10. 


July 19. 
3. The Ark Brought to J om. 2 Gam. 6: 1-12, (Read 
28am.6:1-3, Comp. %.) Memory verses: 11, 12, 
Golden Text. O Lord of hosts, blessed the man that trosteth in thes, 
shies July 26, 
uly 


4. Goa'y Proufece to Bayta. 28am. 7:416, (Read the whole of 
chap, 7.) Memory verses: 12, 13. 
Golden Text, In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust. Paa. 7111, 


August 2. 
5. pevis) Kiné= 2S8eam.9%:1-13. Memory verse: 7. 
Golaen Text, affectioned one to wancther with with brotherly 
love. Rom. 17: n 
August 9. 


6. David's Victories. 2 Sam. 10 : 619. (Read chaps. 8 and 10.) 
Memory verses; 11, 12. 
Golden Text, ‘The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear? Pua, 27: 
Angust 16. 


7. David's Confession ona Forgiveness. Psa. 82:1-11. (Read 


» also Psa. 51.) Memory verses: 


Goes The a clean heart, O God ; and renew « right 
spirit within me. Psa. 61 
August 23. 


8. Absalom’s Rebellion. 2Sam.15:1-12. (Read chaps. 16 and 16.) 
Memory verses; 


Golden Text, Honour thy father an and thy mother 
be long upon the land which the ‘or pone: Oe ay eo 


sgt 
Risto sere 2 Bam. 18 : $17, (Read 
cape. Wand 18. versca? sr 3 the’ of therig . peta. 
es. w hteous 
of the ungodly shall Psa, 1 way tind 
65 
0. David's for God's House. 1 Chron. %:616. (Comp. 


Leve 
Golden teas Ms Taso they thie Oueiiin tag howe: : they will be still 
praising thee. 64:4 ¥ 
September 13. 


- Dewass Srawmiats to Ses. seem Ss 4-51. (Read chap. @ 
an chap. 2 he Memory verses : 
2 Golden, Text. Lord is m. F cout and iny Seetwase, ond my Gctevendl: 
; September 20. 
12, Doursotive Vice. my be used as a tem lesson.) 
Prov. 16; pI of spend the yer.) Ma Memory vernes : 
ina way the h right unto « man ; but the 
end thaveal abotie wapeel death. ‘Prov is 
September 727. 


Golden Text. ‘The name of the Lord is « stron tower : the righteous 
runneth into it, and is safe. Prov. 1s ° 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


October 4 a 
Solomon Anointed King. 1 Kings | : 26-39. (Read chap. 1.) 
Mi Golden Teac Keep the charge of the Lord thy God, to walk in his 
ways. dings 
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October 11. 
2. Setomen’s Wise Choice. 1 Kings 3: 5-15, (Read chap. 3.) 
Memory verses : 
Golden Text. rhs iene of the Lord is the begining of wisdom. Psa. 
October 18. 
3. Solomon’s Wealth and ae me 1 Kings 4:%04. (Read 
the whole chapter.) Memory v 
Golden Text, Them that hohourms I wil honour, and they that despise 
me shail be lightly esteemed. 1 Sam, 2 
October 2%. 
4. The orn efSolomen. Prov.i:1-19. (Read chap. 1:1-33. 


Memory verses ; 7-10. 
Golden Text. My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Prov. 


1:10. 
November 1, 
5. Bullding yw Temple. 1 Kings5:1-12. (Read chaps. 6 and 6.) 
Memory verses : 
len Text. Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build 1 it. Psa, 127 : 
November 8. 
6. The womrie & Dedicated, 1 Kings 8:43. (Read chap.8: 1-66.) 


Memory verses: 
Golden Text, The Lord Py is his holy temple: let all the earth keep 


silence before him. Hab, 2 
November 15. 
7. God's Blessing wu Solomon, 1 Kings 9:10. (Read the 
whole chapter.) Memory verses: 
Golden t. The blessing of the ‘Lord, it maketh rich, and he addeth 
no sorrow with it. Prov. 10 : 22. 
November 22. 


8. Rewards of Obedience. Prov. 3: 1-17. (Read chap. 3 : 1-35.) 
Memory verses : 
Golden Text, in aT thy waysacknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths. Prov. 3:6. 
November 29. 


9. The Pome a ofSelomoeon,. i Kings 10:1-10. (Read chap. 10: 1-29.) 


Memory verses: 
Golden Text. pehold, ag than Sol iahere, Matt. 12: 42. 


December 6. 


10, Setemeon’s @im. 1 Kingsi1:4-13. (Readchap.11:143.) Memory 
verses, 9. 
Sos n Tet Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall. 


1 Cor. 
December 13. 


ll, Cautions 5 me Hy Intemperance. (The Quarterly Tem- 
a Lesson.) v,23:15-25. (Read chap. 23:1-35.) Merory verses: 


Kg a For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty. 
‘ov. 
December 20, 





12, zmee Birth of Christ. Mote. 9: 1-12. Memory verses: 10, 11. 
Golden Text. And the angel said u them, Fear not: for, behold, I 
brin ring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be toall people. Luke 


December 27. 
18. Review 


Golden Text. et us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear 
r this is the whole duty of man. 


commandments: fo 


sits keep 

















Holiday Books for Children.* 


AKEN together, the children’s books of thé present 
season are better, within and without, in text and 
pictures, than the similar publications of the last few years, 
and certainly purchasers need find no difficulty in select, 
ing suitable books to give to boys or girls of any age or 
taste. In the juvenile books now to be mentioned there 
is, on the whole, a creditable honesty of authorship and 
of manufacture. Externally, the big quartos with wall- 


_— 


* Diary of Anna Green Winslow, a Boston School-girl of 1771. 
Edited by Alice Moree Earle. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xxi, 121. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. 

Piccino, and other Child-Stories. By Frances Hod 
Tilustrated by Reginald B. Birch. Square 8yo, pp. 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, 

Margaret Arnold's Christmas, and other Stories. By Mary D. 
Long qe 12mo, illustrated, pp. 322. New York: E. P. Dutton 

Co. 


m Burnett. 
x, 204 New 


Chris, the Model-Maker;: A Story of New York. By William 0. 


Stoddard. Illustrated by B. W. ¥n Clinedinst. 12mo, pp. v, 287. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
+Children of Colonial Days. Color- plates by E. Percy Moran; Deco- 


rative borders, stories, and verses by Elizabeth 

boards, pp. 37. New York ; Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
A Treasury of Stories, Jingles, and Rhymes, Illustrated by Maud 

a. aaa Square 8vo, pp. 251. New York : Frederick A. Stokes 


. Tucker. 4to, 
50. 


In Sane ‘Land. By Edith M. Thomas. Illustrated by Kath- 
ay Pyle. 12mo, pp. x, 152. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


When Moll 


1 was Six. By Eliza Orne White. Illustrated by 
Fetierine Pyle. 


12mo, pp. vi, 133. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & 


When Life is Young : A Collection of Verse for Beys and Girls. By 
Mary y Mapes Rodge. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xiv, 255, New York: The 
Century Co. 


The Land of Pluck : Stories and Sketches for Young Folk. By 4 


Mary Mapes ge. 
Century $1.50. 
The Boy Travelers in the Levant. By Thomas W. Knox. 
Syo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 494. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

The Century Book for Young Americans. By Elbridge 8. Brovtes, 
dto, illustrated, pp. v, 249. New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 

The Patrict Schoolmaster. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Illustrated 
by H. hogs Peirce. 12mo, pp. xi, 283. New York : D. Apple- 
ten & Co. 

Decatur and Somers. By M. Elliot Seawell. wo 12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. ili, 169. New York: D, Appleton & Co, 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of any itn, Told for 


12mo, illustrated, pp. ix, 318. New York : The 


uare 


the Children’s Library. Illustrated b 5 ‘Cruikshank. 18mo, 
pp. xvi, 264. New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 

A Child’s Dream of a Star. By Charles Dickens. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth S. Tucker. 32mo, pp. 41. New York: A. Stokes 
Co. 75 cents. 

The Story ofa Bad Boy. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Illustrated 
a . B. Frost. 12mo, pp. mili, 286. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & 


Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. Illustrated by E. A. 


—— Square 8vo, pp. xii, 219. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
. > 

wy Yellow Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. Illustrated b 
H. Ford. 12mo, pp. xvi, 321. New York : Green, 


The Golden Fairy Book. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. Square 8yo, 
pp. viii, 312. New York : D. Appleton &Co. $2. 


The Sleeping any O and Dick Whittington and his Cat. Illus- 
) gg by het R. Anning Bell. 32mo, pp. 60. New York : Macmillan & 
. cents. 


Jack the Giant- Killer, and a and the Beast. Tllustrated b 
R. Anning Bell. 32mo, pp. & New York 


: Macmillan & Co. 
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paper covers, so common a few years ago, have almost 
disappeared. 

Children, as well as adults, will find pleasure in the 
demure yet natural Diary of Anna Green Winslow, a 
Boston School-girl of 1771, edited by Alice Morse Earle. 
This is an actual, and not a make-believe, record, and it 
is interesting in two ways: first, as showing that the 
writer, even in the early days of the development of what 
Professor G. H. Palmer calls a dreadful thing, “the New 
England conscience,” lacked the morbid introspection 
and self-consciousness of a Marie Bashkirtseff; and sec- 
ond, as an addition to our already large stock of know!l- 
edge regarding the social condition of Massachusetts in 
the eighteenth century. Enjoyable, among the illustra- 
tions, are the miniature portrait of the little diarist, the 
tapestry view of a Boston wedding-party in 1756, and a 
queer cut-paper picture of a landscape varied with ani- 
mate and inanimate objects, 

Both older and younger readers will also be interested 
in Mrs, Burnett’s new book, Piccino and other Child- 
Stories, On the whole, however, the author here hardly 
advances her reputation. The large and deserved repute 
of Little Lord Fauntleroy somewhat drove Haworth’s 
and That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, and even the marvelously 
pathetic Louisiana, from mind; but in this collection 
Mrs. Burnett (in How Fauntleroy Occurred) questiogably 
returns to the old mine, and draws therefrom little that 
is valuable. 

Margaret Arnold’s Christmas, by Mary D. Brine, gives 
the title to a volume of stories nominally addressed to 
adult readers, but likely to be read by girls in their 
teens. Mrs. Brine’s books for younger foix have shown 
a better plan and execution than this thin novelette. Of 
the other stories in the volume, however, Their Experi- 
ment is more effective (despite an incorrect quotation 
from Browning), and is daintily illustrated. 

Chris, the Model-Maker: A Story of New York, by 
William O, Stoddard, is lively in movement, wholesome 
in tone, true in local color, and will “suit” both boys 
and girls; for, though it is not a noteworthy book in any 
way, Mr. Stoddard’s average of interestingness and trust- 
worthiness, as a writer for the young, is more than re- 
spectable. 

Unusually good color-plates are the graceful and 
pleasing presentations of Children of Colonial Days, 
from water-colors by E. Percy Moran, accompanied by 
dainty little stories and unambitious verses, as well as 
tasteful border decorations, by Elizabeth S. Tucker. 

Many uncolored lithographs, with scraps of verse and 
prose, make a Treasury of Stories, Jingles, and Rhymes, 
to which Maud Humphrey contributes the pictures, 
and Edith M. Thomas, Mary Rice Miller, Elizabeth 
Tucker, Helen Gray Cone, and the old Mother Goose 
balladists, the text, which is apparently reprinted from 
some periodical, and has a srt of handbill effect in its 
typography. Children are not too critical, however, and 
the book will please. Of the newer poems, those by 
Miss Thomas are best. 

Equally simple, but more beautifully manufactured, is 
a book of poems wholly by Miss Thomas: In Sunshine 
Land. Among-our minor poets—all living American 
poets are minor now—few surpass Miss Thomas in 
lyrical swing. The volume is attractively illustrated by 
Katharine Pyle. 

Miss or Mrs. Pyle is also the illustrator of When 
Molly was Six, twelve pretty and intelligent stories by 

liza Orne White. The colored cover is the best of its 
kind among all the books here reviewed; such things, 
unimportant in themselves, unconsciously aid in the de- 
velopment of the child’s art instincts, 

Experienced in the knowledge of boys’ and girls’ tastes, 
and in the art of writing jingles for them, Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, of St. Nicholas, makes a new and wel- 
come collection of her acknowledged and unacknowl- 
edged rhymes and verses, under the title When Life is 
Young. The binding is artistic, but the printing of the 
illustrations is inferior to the usual work of the De Vinne 
press, Another book by Mrs. Dodge is devoted to Hol- 
land, always a favorite country of hers. It is called 
The Land of Pluck: Stories and Sketches for Young 
Folk, is intelligently and interestingly written, and is 
copiously illustrated with views, character sketches, 
reproductions of paintings, etc. This is the best travel- 
and-description book of the year, though less than half 
is devoted to Holland,—the latter part of the volume 
being composed of miscellaneous stories from the author’s 
magazine. The covers are of an appropriate orange hue. 

Mr. Thomas W. Knox’s Boy Traveler’s series has ac- 
tually reached its fifteenth volume: The Boy Travelers 
in the Levant. Like its predecessors, it is mere book- 
making,—so much breezy and instructive matter, and so 
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“many pictures, old and new, from the vast stores of the 


publishers ; but the manu is intelligent, and boys 
like the books. On the whole, however, the present 
marked diminution in the Bodley, Vassar Girl, Zigzag, 
and Knockabout population at holiday time is welcome. 

Turning to another division of books, combining in- 
struction with amusement, Elbridge 8. Brooks’s The 
Century Book for Young Americans is commendable as 
giving information about the history, nature, and habitat 
of the government under which we live, as well as the 
elements of character constituting good citizenship. It 
is copiously and helpfully illustrated, and forms a pre- 
lude, or supplement, or substitute, to or for a visit to the 
city of Washington. It is a good book to buy for boys 
between eight and sixteen. 

Other new books, designed to stimulate love of coun- 
try through a knowledge of American history, are Heze- 
kiah Butterworth’s The Patriot Schoolmaster, a “ make- 
believe,” but topographically and historically accurate, 
story of the days of “the Sam Adams regiments in the 
town of Boston;” and Molly Elliot Seawell’s popular 
retelling of some deeds of Decatur and Somers. Both 
writers have had experience in this sort of juvenile work, 
Miss Seawell making a specialty of naval exploits. Mr. 
Butterworth’s book is cut up into what will seem to 
some vexatiously short paragraphs. 

Last of all may be mentioned several new editions ot 
books that have become “ classics of childhood,” ‘or have, 
in recent years, attained sufficient fame to justify re- 
appearance in new typeand binding, with fresh pictorial 
adornments. Robinson Crusoe makes its entry into a 
new Children’s Library in a podgy but pleasing little 
volume, in Clark’s clear Edinburgh typography, with 
cool blue-and-white covers and edges, and some of 
Cruikshank’s well-known pictures, every one of which 
will be familiar to elder eyes, The text is “ edited” to 
an unwarrantable degree, only about half of the work is 
given. De Foe’s words are freely changed in a way not 
explicable on any theory of style or morals, and the con- 
clusion is abrupt. Why should Robinson Crusoe be 
abridged, anyway? Are modern children so “ pressed 
for time” that they cannot read one of the clearest and 
purest books in English fiction? 

Dickens’s A Child’s Dream of a Star occupies forty- 
one leaves of a dainty little buckram-bound book in the 
best of external taste, and in pretty typography, imitated 
from the Guillaume editions, Paris. The remaining 
twenty-one leaves are filled by publishers’ advertise- 
ments. The pictures, by Elizabeth 8. Tucker, are sympa- 
thetic and harmless 

Mr. Aldrich’s The Story of a Bad Boy (1869) was 
reissued in 1877 as Tom Bailey’s Adventures, but has 
long since reverted to its proper title. This year’s new 
edition is beautifully printed, accompanied by a clever 
new “preface, in which the author declines to write 
one,” and really illustrated by A. B. Frost, who has in 
the present volume and in Pomona’s Travels, lately re- 
viewed in these columns, outstripped his previous record 
as an intelligent designer of character pictures for semi- 
humorous books. 

Good, too, are E. A. Lemann’s sketches for a new 
English edition of a selection from Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s Fairy Tales; the designer, unlike M. Leloir in 
Paul and Virginia, has succeeded in being gently senti- 
mental without being weak. 

Somewhat similar to the Hans Andersen pictures (re- 
produced by process from pen-and-ink drawings) are 
Mr. H., J. Ford’s numerous illustrations to the fourth and 
latest of Mr. Lang’s series of fairy books in divers colors. 
The Yellow Fairy Book, like its blue, red, and green 
predecessors, is well selected, and the stories are well 
told; and it has some modest value as a contribution to 
international folk-lore. It is worth adding that this 
series is not merely a literary man’s divagation, but is 
actually thumbed by interested children. Mr. Lang’s 
preface and rhymed dedication add winsomeness to the 
pretty book, / 

The Golden Fairy Book, illustrated by H. R. Millar, is 
a sufficiently obvious imitation of the book just men- 
tioned in title, but not in cover, size, or contents, for it 
presents fewer tales, and those of greater length; not 
folk-lore stories, but representative tales by George Sand, 
Laboulaye, Souvestre, Dumas, and others, including a 
didactically moral and theistic narrative by Voltaire. 

The most artistically old-fashioned of all the reissues 
of the present season are two volumes of a new Ban- 
bury Cross series, of which one contains The Sleeping 
Beauty and Dick Whittington and his Cat, and the 
other Jack the Giant-Killer and Beauty and the Beast. 
In their clear type, black-and-white pictures, outside 
and inside cover decorations, old-fashioned ribbon-ties, 
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and combination of beauty and inexpen- 

siveness, they are worthy of their ‘ pub- 
lishers, J. M. Dent & Co., of London, who, 
within the past few years, have done more 
than any other house in promoting the 
issue of standard books in worthy garb. 


Ha 


A History of the United States for Schools. By 
John: e, Litt.D., LL.D., with Topical 
Analysis, uestions, ete., b Prank A pine 
Hill, Litt. (8v0, pp. xxi, 474. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, Go. $1 net.) 


The preparation of school histories of 
the United States is a branch of fine art in 
both the literary conten's and the illus- 
trations and maps. The books of this 
class by Scudder, Johnston, Barnes, and 
Higginson, are all such as must have in- 
volved a great outlay in their manufac- 
ture, and this by Professor Fiske is worthy 
to take its place beside them. Its author 
is a man of fine judgment and wide learn- 
ing. He has the patrioticspirit, and com- 
mands a good English style. Like his 
competitors generally, he falls into the 
mistake of limiting his point of view to 
his own locality. Thus in the history of 
the War for Independence we hear all 
about Samuel Adams, but not a word of 
John Dickinson, Charles Thomson, or 
Robert Morris, Wayne and Schuyler are 
the only Middle State men. So thesketch 
of Boston as a typical American city of 
that time, when put beside Mr. Mac- 
Master’s account of the young nation’s 
capital, shows how much the former comes 
short of showing the advance reached in 
the development of social manners and 
comforts. These faults go far to unfit any 
book for general use in the schools. 

=e 
Ingleside Rhaims: Verses in ‘the Dialect of 
Burns. By J.E. Rankin. (12mo, pp. 184. 


Washington: Howard University Print. 
75 cents.) 


«” Despite the protests of certain readers 
of The Sunday School Timés, President 
Rankin is not aware, it seems, of what 
they deem the impropriety of writing 
in Scotch. This second edition seems to 
show that he has found encouragement in 
the alleged bad practice. As many of his 
readers know, he has a genuine, though 
not abundant, gift of song. His “ Lord’s 
Day E’enen at the Manse,” in imitation of 
“ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” is perhaps 
the best of the collection. One is not 
always sure, however, of the exactitude of 
his use of Scottish words. 
i 


Trish Fairy and Folk Tales. Selected and Ed- 
ited, with Introduction, by W. B. Yeats. 
Illustrated by James Torrance. (16mo, 
pp. xix, 326. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


This is not a collection, but a selection, 
of tales from the books of Crofton Oroker, 
Lady Wilde, and others. The especial 
value of the book is found in the introduc- 
tions and notes. Mr, Yeats is hardly a 
scientific folk-lorist, but he knows Ireland 
and its people so well, and sympathizes so 
keenly with the national spirit, that he 
always is worth reading. The illustra- 
tions are very well done, especially that of 
St. Kevin rejuvenating the old king’s pet 
goose, and the book is very handsomely 
finished throughout. 


Ye 


Literary Notes and News. 


Mr. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the 
son and executor of the 
late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, asks that 
any persons having letters of Dr. Holmes 
will send them to Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Oo., 4 Park Street, Boston, or A. P. Watt, 
Esq., Hastings House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, with reference to their 
possible use in a contemplated Life and 
Letters of Dr. Holmes, These letters will 


Letters 
of Dr. Holmes. 


copies have been made of such as are found 
to be available. 
; B. 


‘ That color, like music, 
may be wedded to 
thought, is illustrated 

in Miss Irene E. Jerome’s series of illumi- 

nated banners, published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. Each banner consists of four 
decorated panels, strung together by rib- 
bon of appropriate colors, and bearing 
well-chosen extracts from poetical and 
prose sources. The sentiments, reinforced 
by the floral and other decorations, are upon 
four subjects,—one to each banner. The 
size of the panels is about 5474 inches, 
and the price is fifty cents apiece for the 

Joy Banner, Rest Banner, Every-Day Ban- 

ner, and What Will the Violets Be—or 

Easter—Banner. 


The 
Jerome Banners. 


RS 
A remarkable article on 
McClure’s 
for December. Mr. Moody and his 


work, by Henry Drum- 
mond, appears in McClure’s Magazine for 
December. It is an estimate of the great 
evangelist by the eminentscientific thinker, 
that will surprisemany. While it is dis- 
criminating, it is enthusiastic, as when he 
says at the start: ‘Simple as this man is, 
and homely as are his surroundings, proba- 
bly America possesses at this moment no 
more extraordinary personage; nor even 
amongst the most brilliant of her sons has 
any rendered more stupendous or more 
enduring service to his country or his 
time.” This article ought to have a wide 
reading by those who know Mr. Moody 
least, as well as by those who know him 
best. There are other good things in this 
number of McClure’s Magazine. A paper 
on Napoleon, by Ida M. Tarbell, is well 
illustrated, and it is a spirited sketch ; but 
it doesinjustice to Josephine. Conan Doyle 
gives one of the promised short stories 
(not “short studies,” as given by a mis- 
print in an advertisement in these pages). 
And there is an extract, fully illustrated, 
from Archdeacon Farrar’s new work on 
“The Ohrist Child in Art.” 


CAS 
WORK AND WORKERS. 


AB. 


The Bible in College and 
Colportage. 


IBLE study never was so popular as it 

is now. Not only have the colleges 

founded professorships in biblical teach- 

ing, but they are beginning to give atten- 

tion to the popular demand for lectures on 
biblical subjects from experts. 

Haverford College having received: a 
gift of ten thousand dollars from Mr. T. 
Wistar Brown of Philadelphia, the presi- 
dent of that institution announces the foun- 
dation of a biblical lectureship. The in- 
come from this endowment will justify a 
course of lectures each year. It will be 
known as the “ Haverford Library Lec- 
tures.” 

The lecturer is to be an authority on the 
subject in America or England. He will 
reside for a few weeks at the college in 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. The first lec- 
turer on the endowment will be J. Rendel 
Harris, M.A., professor of paleography, of 
Oambridge, England. The lectures will 
be given in January. 

Not alone in the college is the study of 
things pertaining to the Bible encouraged 
outside of the church, but in all sorts of 
institutions and movements. The latest 
form in which this idea takes shape is in 
The Bible Institute Colportage Associa- 
tion, under Mr. Moody’s direction. The 
association has its headquarters at 250 La 





be carefuliy returned to their owners after 


the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, to 
help to stem the flood of vicious literature 
that is now in circulation, by supplying 
clean, healthy, and helpful literature at a 
low price.” Among the books selected 
are the concordance, Bible-marking, and 
Moody’s and Spurgeon’s sermons, Pack- 
age No. 1 is selected “ for growing Chris- 
tians and Christian workers,” No. 2 “for 
Christian readers,” arid No. 8 “ for young 


people.” 


> BUSIN ESS . 
EPARTMENT 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500. copies. Advertisers are free to 
ezamine the subscript list at any time. The 
rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
Sflvoms A bar tent on tee tambien, 40 one 
cent on an jisement running a year, AN 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
cman of rors et tae than three inches) in 
each issue a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so be § 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 





of the make-up of the advertising pages. 
fh ing, however, condtiioned” on an 
appearance wu the last page, will be charged 


an advance o cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of bokeoription: see fourteenth page. 
For irritation of the throat caused by cold, 
or use of the voice, “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” are exceedingly beneficial. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Impaired Digestion. The patient is required 
todiet. In building up and maintaining good health, 
milk is recognized as a valuable factor, but it is im- 
re rtant that it be absolutely pure and sterilized. 

rden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream meets 
all réquirements. nortan A wholesome; 
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Harper’s 
‘Magazine 


Published in 1894 the 
greatest English serial 





and the greatest Ameri- 


can serial of the year. 


PRES RES ESCESSSCSALESESSERTSSESECS SESS OSS ER EES EE Ss 


It will sustain its record 





Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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The International Series 
Colored 
“Bible Lesson Pictures” 


Reduced in Price 
To $1.00 per quarter. 


The Colored 
Bible Lesson 


Picture Cards ... 


+ Reduced in Price 
+ To 3 cents per quarter. 


° Quality still improving. Send name 
and address for samples, to 


HARRIS, JONES, & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF HELL. 
A discussion of the relations of Christianity to 
science. This =n ae nota reatare or eres but 
a serious discussio wubjéct wi 





Salle Street, Chicago, and is “ founded for ai 


Mote aad new 


Derby & 








Bible Study 
for Sunday-schools 
in the Year 1895. 


SUITABLE BOOKS 


A Commentary on the Acts 
A Commen on ~~ > Sone 
Tilustrated. 2 vo Abbott, D 
pastor of Piymouth Church, epee n, 
of The Outlook. 8vo, cloth. Pros terval. eit 
It is better and cheaper in the end to have a care- 


Silly preposed and complete commentary than to buy 
the current studies. 


Other Volumes of Abbott 

NOW READY: 
Volume 1. Matthew - - - $1.50 
“* @. Mark and Luke - - 1,50 
« 3. John - - ° ° 1.580 
IN PRESS: 

Corinthians and following Epistles. 

Revelation. 


History of the Ancient Hebrews 
Dolton the pation) record to the time of dis- 
persion. Ab Milis, 12mo,cloth, (Former 
price, $1.25. @0 conte. 


History of the Church 
An ecclesiastical history by John Marsh, D. D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, reduced, 60 cents, 


History of the English Bible 
is Eatargtaac "Myo: asks a 
Bible Lands Illustrated 


Every scene and place visited, personally de- 
scribed, and illustrated. By H. ©, Fish, D.D. 
8vo, cloth. §2. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East roth Street, New York. 


A BOON TO S. S. TEACHERS 
Practical commentary on the 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL air POR 1895 


Contains Question hing of the Les 
son, Hel iptul Thoughts, Practica \ appli lications, Black- 
board ercises, Primary ngs, Numerous 
Maps, Illustra:ions, etc. 


f Reoleh 
| Practical 


240 Loop. 
py Bay 
Wewillrefand 
SPBCIAL OFFER Soya) refund money toner 
is not more than satisfied after examining. 


PLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


Mention New Yorx: be hk Fifth ee Ave: 
this paper. CH10a@0 : 150 Madison Bt, 








Malt Free 























“ Mo other book fills its place."—Golden Rule, 


BB fr YoowersSucedous 


OW THE 


(TERNATIONAL 
LESSONS { 





{Price $1.25. Semple Pages Free. _ 
W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston, Mass. 

















THE KING or wae 
we book has ever been made for young | 
this this great a Mm Tt lite Ls pat 
a a oe 
new stories (each a 
~ roneabt soatbie fi nreciotes tet girls oe 
From 7" : our bookseller or of us. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
Books for 
Sunday-schools 

We havea very large stock of books suitable for 
gifts to Sunday-school scholars, and at prices that 
would surprise you. They are all arranged so that 
all books of the same price are placed together. You 
will have no trouble in finding just what you want. 
We have good books for 10e., 20c., 25c., 
865e., 45e., 50e., 60¢., and 75e, It will pay you to 
examine our stock before you buy elsewhere. 
LEARY’S WONDERFUL BOOK STORE 

No. 9 South Ninth Street, Phila. 


First Store below Market Street. 
SPECIAL TO__ccememmt. 


The Sunday School Times Readers 

Send postal for our catalog of books on Physical 
Beauty, Comprehensive Physical Culture. 
Mother and Babe, How to Pinish and Purnish 
a Home and Hygienic Goods. 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 








114 Pifth Avenue. New York City. 
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HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS 


Second to None. 
1, CARMINA SANCTORUM, 








A very Chotes collection of the best Symas and 
tunes for church worship, in largetype, broad page 
complete indexes, and many ex nt features not 
before found in hymn ks. This book re- 
ceived the late Roswell D. Hitch. 


‘ed the best work o 
and Zac! ly. who were associated with 
=] a editor, Lewis Ward Mudge, D.D., of 


‘2. SONGS OF PRAISE. 


A condensation, with suitable addition of hymns 
4 tunes, for social and pret meetings. ted 





y Lewis ag Mudge, 
- MANY VOICES. 
The “Ev fer ty of the Carmina 
red under direction of T. DeWitt 


Image, D. D., ‘er yak. where onl congre- 
gational sin ng is desired. This book book ‘has bee: 
widely adop ‘or its gospel a 4-4 - 
connection with the later and more standard 
i e. music, 


- CARMINA for the SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


y de pens. the latest and best Sunday-school 
book, with i ht, . tunes and suitable 
and compiled by 
Lewis Ward Mudge: ne Herbert B. Turner. 

Bure tobe liked wherever tried. 


5. THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. 


Churches whoare ready to take the bes book y, ¥et 
made, which contains no unsingable music or u 
suitable hymns, pre with extremest care and 
severest taste, can r afford to introduce this 
book than any other in the market. Its sale is 
steadily growing. Whereverintroduced it gives the 
utmost satisfaction. Charles Cuthbert 1, D.D., 
and Sigismond Lasar, editors. 


FOR RESPONSIVE SERVICE. 
6. BIBLE READINGS. 


These Bible readings for responsive service are 
widely introduced and have proved to be a most 
delightful addition to the service where used. Dr. 
Gregg, of the Lafayet te Ave. Pres. Church, Brook- 
Aah nw. Y .,8ays: * I know ofnoother work of its 

ing #0 ry 4 valuable features, and I 
coraiiy recommend it to pastors and charches.” 

This book is pers on on beng by Dr. Geo. F. 
Lorimer and anders, end is used in 
‘churches of all denominations, 

‘e%e Any Of the above books omy be 
* amination by pastor or yy ttee Pape = a olivemier the 
; hers, who will also be happy to quote terms 

Jor introduction. 

A. S&S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
s0 East roth Street, N. Y. 
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(PRIMERFMUSIC 





By Wm. Mason, Mus. Doc. and W. §. B. Mathews, 


This work covers entirely new ground. It is not 
lone « Primer of the Pianoforte, with information 
about the Keyboard Notations and peculiarities of the 
instrument, but much more. tisa 


> Primer of Musiclanship, ~ 


having in it the foundations of Harmony, Musical 
Form. Principio of Phrasing, the correct way 
of playing all the embellishments and ornaments, the 


Princi iples of Pianoforte Technic, 


and other interesting and mind-awakening instru 
tion. While intended for the use of young pupils, the 
it covers is so much more extensive than 
usually covered by elementary piano lessons, 
that pupils as far along as the fourth and fifth grades 
will find here much matter waich they have previous 
by neglected. 


PRICE, BOARDS, 75 CENTS. CLOTH, $1.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


GINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 


Carmina for the Sunday-School 
By Lewis W. Mudge and Herbert B. Turner. 
293 hymns with tunes. Price, per 100, $35. 
et of is a book we do not hesitate to endorse.’’— Zvan- 
” “Auch euperier to the ordinary book of the sort.” 


¥ y of high commendation.’’— Odserver. 

Abedty adopted in a large number of schools, 
and pronounced, by those using it, “the latest 
and best.” 


e*e Specimen copy by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
35 cents, by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East 10th Street, New York. 





“MUSIC FOR ; MID- WINTER 

For Social Meetings : 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, 
For Revival Meetings : 
GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos. 5 and 6 COMBINED, 

Small Music Type Edition, #45 per 100, 
For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday-schools : 
» No. a, - Cloth, $40 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 

76 E. Sth St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A New Song Book for Primary Department. 
DEW DROPS 


By E. = Hewitt st —~ prope omer W.J. Kirkpatrick. 

Should be in e if mary teachers, 

Sample copy, by reall Seen per D. 
Street, Phila., Pa. 


JO ee HOOD, 10M A 
eat rected ices Seteeeasvaren 


G. 8. Rice 


~ $80 per 100. 











usic Co., 243 State St., Chicago, lll, 





“Prince and Adveoeate.”” “The Light | 


the Weritd.”’ Two beautiful Xmac Exercises. $3. 
Reps Pree ~~ ~~ gy ~~ ee Boirty’s 


ar Chotr ar: ia Weent<p 
BEIRLY. PUBLIOM “cmsoace, 











Over 2,000,000 copies of former edi- 
tions have been sold. 


Now Ready !! The New Edition 


Teachers’ Bibles, 


With New Helps, Maps and 64 Full 
Page Illustrations. 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nines 
. teenth Century. 


Containing many new features not 
found in other Teachers’ Bibles, 


100 Styles from $1.50 to $20.00. 
For Sale by All Booksellers, 
Send for Catalog. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


“OXFORD”’ BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


33E. 17th St. (Union Sq.), New York. 





PHILADELPHIA, Juneg, 1894. 
From The Sunday School Times. 
“ The ‘ Oxford’ Bible has won so 
success, and now presents such 
provements, that it will keep its 
firm hold, The publishers of these 
Teachers’ Bibles deserve unstinted 
praise for their appreciation of the 
needs of their constituents, and for 
their enterprise in supplying these 
needs,” 

EXAMINE THE TITLE PAGE 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
Every Genuine Copy has this Im- 
print on bottom of title-page. 
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before the public. , 
The “ Beckonings ” 


in the life of the child. 


“The book standsalone. The reflex in- 
fluence of the child on the parent is nowhere 
else that I know described. Still more, the 
still sanctity of childhood has here been 
limned with a rigorous accuracy.” — Zadcott 
Williams. 

“It issuch a tender and subtle study of 
Teal little souls and hearts,"’ — Frances 
Hodgson: Burnett. 

“A man who has read it as thoroughly as 
I have, cannot say too much good about 
it."—Edward W. Bok. 

“ The ‘ Beckonings’ are quite in the right 
direction, and illustrate the true lessons to 
be drawn from all study of children, I shall 
show it a great deal, and look intoit often,” 
—Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. 


182 pages a! 7% inches). 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
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Beckonings . 
From Little Hands 


Eight Studies in Child-Life. 


With designs and drawings by the author, and with process-work 
copies from photographs. 


By Patterson Du Bois. 


These Studies in Child-Life first appeared in their present 
form for private distribution only. The book at once became 
known to many beyond the circle for which it was intended. 
These comprised not parents or teachers simply, but persons 
eminent in literary, educational, clerical, and other influential 
circles where the child is studied either from the scientific or 
from the humanitarian point of view. 
demands from such sources the author now places the book 


are a Subtle revelation, not only of child- 
nature, but of the significance of many a commonplace incident 


Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers, or 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


r-wTryreverrrrrrrrrerrrrrrrrerrwrrwrererrrrrerrwerwrerwrrrreyweevrtey?* 


> 


In response to urgent 


“‘ [have nowhere seen anything approach- 
ing it in tender suggestiveness and apprecia- 
tion of child-life."—Margaret E. Sangster. 


“To me it is one of the most touching 
and helpful volumes in my bookcase,”"— 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


“I have read parts of it twice,—the chap- 
ters called ‘ The Fire-Builders’ and ‘ The 
Unconscious Tribute.’ These two studies 
have in them that sweet natural pathos 
which is always the despair of mere art. 
The book throughout is full of the tenderest 
lessons, and I would it might fall into the 
hands of every man and woman to whom 
God has entrusted the care of little chil- 
dren.” — Zhomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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Primary Sabbath School Teacher 


Edited by dom ey Cook. Every primary teacher 
should have it; 96 pages in each 7 and 60 te 
200 illustrations. Articles by ablest primary —. 
Notes, Lesson Stories, Blackboard Work, Les- 

son Hymne, Suggestions for Gifts, Object Lessons, 
Choice Primary Music, Record Blanks for 60 names, ete. 
Cents per Year, l5o. per quarter; two or more 

to one address, M0. per year, uarter. 
We also publish a COLORED ESSON PIO- 
TURE ROLL. One picture on each lesson. Size of 


= 2x inches. Price, $2.50 ar, 150. per quar- 
half what others ask). (OL ~~ L ON 

rr URE CARDS ullo. por year, instead of I6c.) 
w EEMLY INFANT OL ERB for 6c. a 
r. tay § CARDS, or Bt Cards,” at 
year. NEW PRIMARY SONG BOOK 


just Many other helps for the primary depart- 
ment. Catalogue free. as 4 4 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 
36 Washington St., Chicage. 


ane YOU “*" TRAVEL? 


It will cost you little to 
—it will + 3 F.~ muc pe un. ttt rat BONS, 


Chief Office, } 3 Broadway, New York, for their 


TOURIST GAZETTE. 


SA cae Eee & x. R. 
= Be 


A choice se- 
ats ie use of the 8. .. 

Prayer Meeting, and Home, contains 

ef Dr. Ralmer’s own compositions, 

pages, vownd in heevy manilla. Price 10 cts. 

WwW. a. WILDE & OO., Boston, Mass. 














Vol. 36, No. 50 


30 Issues For $1.75 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 
The Peterson Magazine 
++ AND*+>+> 
Arthur’s Home Magazine 


Will publish, in 1895, 2,700 pages choice read- 
ing, and 1,600 superb illustrations. 


Is an up-to-date, illustrated 
Peterson literary periodical. The 


contributors to the Christmas Number are an 
indication of what it will contain for 1895. 
Is a publication which will 


Al thur delight all women with its 
fashion and fancy work, home matters, descrip- 
tive articles, and superb illustrations. 

~ 

Send $1.75 within 30 days, statin 
Our Offer wise en saw this advertisemen: 
and we will send you both m ines for the whole 
of 1895, ane include the October, November, 
Decem 894, issuesof both. You get fifteen months 
of both publications for 25 cents less than the 
price for one year. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address 

Penfield Publishing Co. 


445 Mattison Avenue. ASBURY PARK, N. J. 





American Messenger : 
firma Vin Enlarged. A favorite pa 
nm many t oo wo te ya Binglesubscript Pt on. 
or ponerse af essed with the names of indi- 
suheorinees 35 cts. a year + 5 copies to 
ne address, $1 ; 20 copies, $250 340 copies, $6. 
Any number oneseiing 40 at the latter rate. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (Montily). Ten 
capses.ca vent. , tooneaddress, $1; larger quan- 
atsame rate, Singlesubscriptions, % cts. 
MORNING LIGHT 
sheet. Can be used 


Double 


(Monthly 
thiy. Terms 


asa semi-mon 


same as “ Child’s Paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD. For infant classes. 
» weekly a aeel ; beautiful panes. printed 
ear type; a Sane cture each 
wane _— copy, 50 cts. Ten or more 
copies, 25 cts. each. 
pan ge the above to one subscriber, 
$1 per year, postpaid. 


LIGHT and LIFE. Aneight-page monthly 
tract sold only to annual subscribers by the 
hundred. For 100 copies monthly, §2. 


Samples of periodicals sent free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
10 Bast 23d Street, New York. 








THE CHA PEL Box. 





For holding candies at Christmas festivals. 
per 100: size, to hold 1 lb., $3 per 100; size to hold } Ib., 

50 per 100. Sent by express, not prepaid. Sample 
sent for six cents. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 NASSAU STREET, ¥. Y. 


Prices, 





Ret. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., 
en ALF SCHAUFFLER,D.D., 
Mrs, M. G. KENNEDY, 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK 


) are the editors of the PELOUBET | 
) GRADED QUARTERLIES on | 
} the International S. S. Lessons. ; 
} Send for free samples to 


W. A, WILDE & CO., BosTon, Mass. 


hil i le | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 

















Westminster Quarterlies. 


Three grades. The best and the cheapest. 


Teacher's 8 uate, 








Mrs, Crafts’s ng 


Sa bat ear; 





WABDS D.nEw YO Dam OiTX. 


CHRISTMAS 
BRICKS! 


Our Own Invention : 


Candy boxes made to 
Fill them 






into presents * for the children, 
everinvented for Christmas Festival! 
including Brick | 
e, Sermon on 








ALL FREE EA 

entertainment! Bocuse expense ! 

experience required! send full ‘direction 

pay $15in prizes for bese di 

wosella ofthem. “Firs 
LJ 


fun 


B 








oni 
pais Tae 


Formerly Skidmore & Co., 8 John St, A 
BRICK and STONE BOXES 


For Christmas Candy, Se P Ae delivered to any 








part of the U. 8. AO BROMINE, 
BOMINK, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


N EW THINGS for the NEW YEAR 


The Sunday School Times will Publish During 1895 


As the main feature of the paper, the best work of the best 
writers in the various lines of exposition and comment and 
illustration and questioning, week by week, in connection 
with the International lessons. Drs. Beecher and Riddle 
contribute Critical Notes; Drs. Geikie and McLaren, articles 
on each lesson; Bishop Warren, Teaching Points; .H. Clay 
Trumbull, [Illustrative Applications; Dr. Schauffler, Teach- 
ing Hints; Faith Latimer, Hints for the Intermediate Teacher; Julia E. Peck, Hints for 
the Primary Teacher; Canon Tristram, and others, Oriental Lesson-Lights; Amos R. 
Wells, Question Hints. 


Aseries of articles on the recent wonderful discoveries 
in Bible lands, throwing light on the Bible story. Every 
lover of the Bible wants to know about these; but no one 
book, nor many books, will tell them all. Prof. Sayce will 
write of Egypt; Mr. Bliss, of Palestine; Prof. Hilprecht, of 
Babylonia; Prof. Hommel, of Arabia; Dr. Ward, of the Hit- 
tites; Prof. Mahaffy, of Greek manuscripts; -Prof. McCurdy, 
of the whole field. No such series on these themes is available elsewhere in any form. 
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Helps to the 
Study 
of the Bible 
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Recent 
Discoveries in 


Bible Lands 
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An illustrated article by the late Lieutenant Schwatka 
on the Eskimo children, and two articles by Mrs. Ballington 
: Booth on “Baby Footprints in the Slums:” “Shadows” and 

in “Sunbeams.” Descriptions of child life in mission fields 
Many Lands are to be given by prominent missionary workers in many 
SRS TE OER Cie lands. China, Japan, Siam, India, Ceylon, Persia,Turkey, 
Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Morocco, Congo, Madagascar, Green- 

land, Alaska, and the American Indians, are included in these fields. 
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Child Life 
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Hints on special phases of Sunday-school work by Mr. 
B. F. Jacobs and other noted workers. Dr. Charles S. 
Robinson, Ira D. Sankey, Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, D. B. 
Towner, and others, will write on Sunday-school hymns 
and music. Descriptions of representative and pattern 
Sunday-schools in town and country, hints for superin- 
tendent and teacher, maps, illustrations, and other helpful 
features, are included in the new year’s plans. 
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Hints for 
Sunday-School 
Workers 
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Subscription Rates.—so0 cents a year in clubs of five or more copies sent in a package to 
one address. $1.00 in clubs of two or more copies sent to separate addresses. One free copy 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. Single copies, $1.50. To ministers, missionaries, 
and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LA dntiiuaiwiideileeewrerveeniWedevbamannanannnninel 








The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, December 15, 1894. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 

The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. 





Terms of Subscription. 


ott 2 SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 


oes weekly 
following rates, for either ¢ pew subscrib- 
These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year,. $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo 1 Stu- 
foe. $1.00 @ year, or $4.00 for five years, payment 
vance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wil” supplied with as mahy 001 ay ~~Ay ad be de- 
~. bed the following yearly club 
number of copies (more than one) mailed 
toindiv’ ual addresses, $1.00 eac 
For five or more copies ina ,- ~ one uddress, 
oe cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
person only, and 7 = can be written or 
Srinied on the separate 
The papers for for a club toe be ordered sent lying 
addresses at $1.00 each, and 
@ to one address, at fifty cents 


The papers for a club should all 0S KiB 
ar in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
ser t their mail matter from one post-office, and 
n the same school get theirs from another, 
Bore will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
iT 





eciubs at fifty cents per copy; te to the extent 
} -- La ages may be divi ed ipo ee 

five or more copies each, if desired. 
Monee C COPIES. One free co ‘Sddittonal, will be 
allowed for every ten copies tor in aclub of either 
character, The free copies fo He e clubs cannot 
_— be sent separately, but will be included in the 


Pacidiiohs may be made at ong time to a club—such 
itioral subscriptions to expire at the same time 
bo the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 
ee erone that are open during only a portion of the 
, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required, 

ANGE CF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
ris mailed, separately. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ear, — have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
=< this privilege, but can have a copy rred 
kage to a separate address at the rate of 

pI cent @mer week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
prpice. When it has over six months torun. When 

but six months or jess to run, the cost to chan 

ows -five cents to the end of the subscri =e. 

@ pack club subscriber intends to change r her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mali an > a 
Dek oak as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
ng to have the direction of a paper 
Gnnand onsaia's te careful to name, not only the post 
oft to which nw boy wish ite sent, but alco the one to 
git it has been se: All addresses should include 


county and aw 
{ine ee is sepewess Bey Lm of 
the one who sent th 


yuk will rien # the publish lisher bye place of tie ne Bee 


wil Set bs can to any cabeariinng 

the time paid for nless by special request. 

for «club will invariably be discontinued at 
— +344 the su beoription. Renewals 
ear 

Bnough copies of SET an of the to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to of the 
ntries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
following rates, which include : 
ee y, one year, . Sshillings. 
or ore copies, one year, 6 shillings 
To ministers and missionaries, 
6 —- each. 


for one or more copies, 
tes for two or morecopies, the 
rtered ¢ ae one time, ‘ona they will be 


‘To secure spe poe thy 
perers, must be 

either singly: to the individual addresses, or In 

dress, whichever may be 


oe Pita an Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
4 poe x Rew Loedcn, oh the abe ii above rates, the 
to be mailed Liect from Philadelphia to the 
JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550, 
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the cream of Cod Liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, is for 
Coughs, 


Colds, 
Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, 
Loss of Flesh, 
Emaciation, 
Weak Babies, 
Growing Children, 
Poor Mothers’ Milk, 
Scrofula, 
Anemia ; 
in 1 fact, for all conditions calling 
for a quick and effective nourish- 
ment. Send for Pamphiet, FREE, 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 50c. and $1. 


Peter Motler’s 
Norwegian Cod Liver Ot 











W. H, Schieffelin & Co., N. ¥., Sole Agents. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 














a claims 2,106,141.72 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 76,973-74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 
$2,683,115.46. 
THOS. H. monTon ERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, President, 

RICHARD ] MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAM 

wh. "f Da SON, Sec. Agency Dept. 

DIRECTORS : 

Thos. H. Mentqutneny, Char 
Israel Morris. Jos. x etining + 
} Charles 8. Whelen 
v 


8. Hutchi son, 
Vey “ Edward F. Beale, Jr. 
obn 8. Gerhard. 











Impure Milk 


Is one of the chief causes of 
sickness among babies .. . 

“ There ts a great deal of waste in the world, 
but none quite so reckless as that of human 
life. Here in New York the lives of thou- 
sands of children are sacrificed every sum- 
mer, simply and solely because they are fed 
with Impure Milk.’’—NaTHAN STRAUS, 

In The Forum for November. 


Nestlé’s Food 


Is the safest of all foods, as 
it requires in preparation the 
Addition of Water Only. 


A large sample can, and our book, ‘‘ THE 
BABY,"’ will be sent on request. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO. 
73 Warren St., New York 
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Wott $6, 2to. 50 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“D0 NOT STAMMER.” 
Pupils cured for 0 og RE 
fakmane ei Soares eo cas 


Ind.; E. 
Fremont, eb. Mine" Bea 
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Can refer to Jobn D. Wattles & Co., publish- 
eee go some De ceo gw 


Send for let to PHILA. IN- 
STITUTE, 08 Spring Garden Bt., Phils. Pa 


E. 8. Jounston, Principal and Founder. 


STUD 














THE SPRAGUE 
CORRESPONDENC 
SCHOOL OF LAW 





eeping and shorthand thor- 

Lny — 4 ht ey arr d MaIL, One student in each 
given instruction Frex. Graduating course in 
—_~ ememneate’ 


penmanship, letter-writing ing. 
arithmetic,etc. Positio: 
teed. Send stamp. COLLEGE cpp ey ot Batinlo ‘NY. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOO Always open. R 
poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. M: 


SHORTHAND, asst 
END $2 for 14 carat, solid gold Fountain e% 


Money refunded if’ unsatisfactory. 
YOUNG'S School of Stenography, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








~ po e by mail. Situa- 
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Alaska Stove Lifter 


NICKEL PLATED 


op at ore will not be responsible 
results from inferser guods. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 
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ees 





The Best Accident Company in the 
World offers the Best Accident Policy 
ever written,—a $10,000 Policy for $24 
a Year, 

The United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 
520, 322, and 324 Broapway, New Yor«. 





CuarLes B. Peer, Pres. Ww. Bro. SurTu, Sec. 











Knightly 
Soldier 


The life story of Major Henry W. 
Camp, one of our noblest soldier 
heroes, told by his companion and 
closest friend, Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull. 

The book was written in the midst 
of active service. It is full of 
exciting incident and vivid word 
pictures of bivouac and battle. Just 
the book for young men of to-day. 

Among the noble American young men 


whose blood has moistened the battle-fields 
of freedom, none have left a more honora- 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made frotn each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. For sale by all Grocers. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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IF YOU 
WISH TO TRY THEM, 

. Will send the FIVE leading 
numbers on receipt of return 
postage 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


6810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

The 
Simplex 
Printer (= 


100 copies of 
any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes, 


Btiquette 
Requires 


DO YOUR OW 
PRINTING 





ECRETARIES., 

The “SIMPLEX” x" ta the 
Seapets duplicating procem 
c upli ing pr 
ever invented. Its work is 

an exact fac-simile of the 
original writing. 

Requires no washi: 
aiways ready , and ¥ 
over and again in 
notices. Tt costs but roy 
a for circulars. LA 
20 Vesey St., New ¥ 


or cleaning, 
som \ oe 





The latest styles, sizes, fin- 

ishes, in writing- woe. 

You can get them in our 

BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON 


D, 
AND BUNKER HILL. 
Complete samples for 4c.,if 
not obtainable of your dealer. 
S.Ward Co. Boston, [lass. 











Save money! Make 
money printing for 
others. Fype-setti ing 
easy, printed rules, 
Stamp for catalog, 

resses, ‘7 Re. on . 

factory. Kelsey & 
Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


Bushnell’s ne Letter-Copying Books win golden 

opinions. 7 make pe copies, as very 

ma ALVAE tf le know. nnn st om them. 
M’f’r, 106 8. 4th St 














If so, you can make $1200 to . 
8. L. BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GC, Som we will send, free, 5@e. outfit of The 
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fashionable 
“Redfern” 
the newest 
brand of the 


famous 


“S.H.& M.” 


vuen ¢ QUALITY 
Bias Yetvetcen S Skirt Binding. 


Look for ‘“‘S: H. & M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 


«‘$.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Protective 
Underwear 


Drop us a postal card for a dainty water- 
colored booklet about wf ; 



































SHOES made by 
W. ke DOUGLAS undoubtedly 
Ag greater value for the money than any other. 
freneee in Se biigivess, he still is the leader. 
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LAnd River Watches, Silver 
Sets Clocks, Umbrellas,etc., 
in exchange for Coupon 
cates, ed only to 

pa One Cou = ~*~ 

gents @Y worth of Knives. 

To A rte iculars, Address 

mont, O., Box A 2. } 
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EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

nie g thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
ma eorern the operations of d tion and nutri- 
by a careful epplicese of the fine proper- 
ties of ot ANN ted Cocoa, Mr. Epps bas provided for 
our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 

ib: by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
a on may be gradually pails up until strong 
of subtle, resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 

e maladies are 
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ape simply with boiling water or milk, Sold 


only tn palepuend tine Wy etqsers, Jabeled thos, 
Chemists, London, England. 
LADIES!!! 
HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets ? 


Are the old dishes chipped and 
cracked, and unsuited to setting 
off & spotless tablecloth? We 

enish Why 


reph ¢ 
health when 
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BARLOW’'S INDIGO BLUE | 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE povekecn fally 
thousands of housek: 






















—- f and Johnnie thought 


: COTTOLENE 


Cookies— 


The cookie jar 
Stood on the shelf, 





To help himself, 
Himeelf, 


Because the cookies 
Toothsome looked 
For Johnnie’s mother, 
When she cooked, 
She cooked— 













y mothers have found that food 

with Ce Cottolene is far more wholesome 

ae ‘on children than that prepared with lard, 

that often disagrees with the’ strongest stomach. 

Cottolene is a vegetable ee song free from 
grease, odor, and all other 

able features of lard. T it. Sold 













Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 

Nature will not allow the 
clogging of tho pores te 
continue long, hence, in- 


flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The reliable remedy,, when not duetoa 
@onstitutional humor, ts CuTiouRA Soap. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
tho skin to its original purity. 

Besides being tho most effective akin purt- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Porras Dave 
Anp Onem. Conp., Sole Props., Boston. 

“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free. 














Epocer oat wr have fton sale. sk for 
"Ors. WILTBERGER, Prop., 289 4-208. Phila., Pa. 


Genuine made only by 


—_ N. K. Cy Sonne ea 





e where in 3 an und 
‘pails. Beware of imitetions. 
































ON THE TOE. 


THERE 168 A Gnnar Yomery OF STYLES IN ooTToN | waned AND. WOOL. 


SALE BY THE TRADE GENERA 


- tive, to any pany 


SHAW STOCKING C0,, Lowell, Mass. 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 











PIANOS ORGANS j= 


Cash or on pals : Payments. 
Our New FR FE Write for it CORNISH & CO., 
Catalogue NOW. Washington, N. J. 





“HARPER'S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 


Some Run 15 to 90 Weebs 
seoweres AND SL =poe>. By Kirk Munroe 
T Ellen Dougias Detand 


F 1 Fe | 
THE *SCUTNEY MAIL. Ry Sophie Swett 
CORPORAL FRED. Cape. Charles 
y/ FALES'S OSHIA. - tider McGlasson 
ms ON AN ARIZONA TRAIL. y Capt. C. A. Curtie 
EARLY DAYS OF euconssFUL MEN 
S THE NAVY - - , Aden AD GHE! 
THE ARMY. - - re War 


THE AUTHOR I 

THE MUSICIAN - THEODORE ed 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES 

Send for Sample and Illus. r6-page Prospectus, Free 


Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y, 
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A. B. &E.L E. = SHAW, 
DULPIT” 
SUITS, 


#7 SUDBURY 8T., 
Send 5c. stamp for 100-; 
le ; Dp new page 











LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, / 
IM THE WORLD 
Of CHURCH FURNI SHINC Samm 





eo EOPTICONS 


> OIL. LANTERKS 


é VIEWS OF 


PRICE 


eee | 














CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
ong ee Rone ak te 











Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, | :=<smame Si! 





5 6 GALLS 00a 3¢Rremsita Berens 





OR. SOMA- som 












Serene hss 
CHURCH LAMPS | <* Amt & Co. 188 N. 4 St. Phila, Pm. 


ij) s. 3 Watbiasom, |THE GREAT CHURCH. LIGHT 


‘i enstbac Mow Work. US.A. 









ee tenietty the ay tao Ta and 


fees le, by all "Beads me 
a nM 8am er, 








‘Mason$-Heamlin 


PIANOS 


Are the ONLY pianos manufactured on the 
improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883, This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
require one-quarter as much tuning as pianos 
generally 


Inall respocts these pianos illustrate the same 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXOELLENCE 
which bas always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for them Hicnrsr 
Awanrps at ALL Great World’s Fairs since that 

of Paris, 1867. 





No one contemplating pur- > 
chase of a fe ie he Peat 
to examine Ecco heseeinonie 


Write for particulars. Tllustrated Catalogues free 


Masons Hamlin 


_Besten, = low York. —Chicage, Kansas Gity, 


MOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827. 


=. | ah] FREE HEAT! 
Tee ai hie eases 
FALLS HEATER. 


Takes the place of stoves ia meds 
Beet ee Ge 
aye years, . Higoes awards. 


eee 





























In ordering y free 
concerning Fhe in 
you will oblige the  pabtchenn as well as th as the 


advertiser, by stating that the adver 
tear! Phe Senay ynday Schoo! Times 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Take no substitute for 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


It is pure and sure. 
The best that money can buy. 


Help for 1895. 


“PLURRIED MEN 5 -. In the beginning of 1894, I asked the readers of The Sunday School Times to help train 
rhe . LACK WISDOM. men and women for Christian work in home and foreign fields. I want to thank those who 
ora ee oe svGe responded, Your gifts greatly aided us. The demand for trained workers is so great that we 
Ss AP O LI O I eannot supply the needs, and I must appeal again for the coming year. : 
There are thousands of young men and women who would give their lives to Christian 
for quick work is not hurried work. a 4 ee 
Are you in s hurry to finish your housecleaning work, but have not the means to support themselves while in training. 


and yet do it well? Then try this method: A We could teach two hundred more students, with a slight increase of expense for teachers, 
@mall bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
Gull you will Ao more cleaning than 0 pall of if we had the money to board them. 

and three cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33% Could you not get your Bible class to take up one collection for our work? Or are there 
not 25,000 readers of this paper who could raise from one to five dollars, and thus greatly aid in 
extending the work this coming year? Very truly, 






































“ eqq9 
O’Neill’s 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 
NEW YORK. 
BIBLE INSTITUTE, ‘ a mo 
CHICAGO, Dec. 10, 1894. 


-- SPECIAL.. 
At Odd Moments, 


9 
Boys’ Reeters 
when the Bible or lesson paper is not within reach, it is 


worth something ‘to a—busy teachér to fave the next 
Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1895 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
DRY GOODS and fifty-two blank pages for notes. Five or more copies, 
20 cents each. 

Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
gold edges. Five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

DRESS PATTERNS The book is just right for the vest-pocket (4x2% inches), 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,— im fact, made 

vom throughout for every-day use. 
N. B. When ordering by mail, give 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
chest measure, length of sleeve from 


/ center of back, and age. 
800 lengths, all-wool Diagonal, ribbed, 


at $2.50 each. FRADE VIG, Mention The Sunday School Times. 
400 lengths, of Cheviot Mixtures, j ’ 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. N. Y. 
fancy stripes and checks, at $2.50 each. i 
200 lengths, dark blue Homespun, 50 a ere S a 
inch, all-wool, $3.00 each. hy! ‘ k 
About 100 lengths fine wool Broad- i : T fi 
cloth, $4.50 each. : ; ric op 
500 lengths, all sorts of fine goods, just 


mee: That will svi 
marked $4.50 and $4.90 per full Dress eS woes «= Slat will spin more different 


Pattern. Best values in years. nd a USS siti at on spin longer—than 


The Multiform Top is made of the toughest glass 


J AMES McCREERY & CO. you ever saw—aimost unbreakable glass. It spins on its 


@ int—on its side—walks tight rope—spins upside down. 
BROADWAY & rth STREET 
) 
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or Collar in 24 to 
7 years’ sizes, 














*4.98 


each. Positively 
the best value 
ever offered. 
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t spins in forty-six other ways, that no other top ever 
NEW YORK 


thought of spinning. When you 
get the top, igawre Ged read direc. 
tions carefully. 
Boys and girls want them. 
Give them away around 
The Christmas Tree, 
Or at your Sunday - school’s Ever heard of it? When you buy the 
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Christmas entertainment. **KAYSER PATENT 
att Sia sco, ° SE Seis Gives 
THE SPINNING ON FP. Hu. LOVELL & CO., 

HARTSHORN SHORN) DOWEL. Pearl and John Streets, New York. whee“ PNWO mics poe shew pale tree in meee 


the “ Tips” wear out botere the gove.. If your deal 
Sy hasu’t them, write to JULIUS KAYSER, N. Y. 
The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that a-e trustworthy. Should, however, ap advert isementof a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund to subecr any monev that chev jose tharehv. 



































